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RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


HIS exquisite toilette for receptions is made 
of silver white faille and pink Chambéry 
gauze of the shade known as rose leaf. The 
princesse corsage has a basque front, and falls 
behind in a long court train. This corsage of 


with the popular idea of an old maid, feels that 
her only salvation lies in avoiding such a fate, 
that her only hope of eonsideration and dignity is 
in matrimony, and acts accordingly. We do not 
pretend to say that the caricature of the old maid 
is not justified in some instances ; ‘but why should 
we exalt an exception into a rule, or judge a class 

marriage correct 


the time of Louis XLII. is in Marie de Medicis | by an individual? And would 


style, with square neck, 
ruff of Bruges lace held 


all the follies of a weak character, think you ? 
Would she not have proved quite as ridiculous 
as a matron? And have we not met with many 
a wife with foibles as striking and vanities as de- 
grading as those of the typical spinster, to whose 
wisdom it: seemed almost a cruelty to intrust the 
rearing of children ? 

The small regard in which the single woman is 





in place by brass wire, and 
close long sleeves mount- 
ed by a puffed cap. The 
trimming is bias rose-leaf 
bands bordered on each 
side with a row of imita- 
tion pearls. The necklace 
is of real pearls, The 
court train is drawn in 
about three-fourths of its 
length by rose-leaf bows 
to form a fan or peacock 
train, which is bordered 
with a pleating of white 
faille headed bya rose-leaf 
puff. The straps of the 
long-looped bows hold 
the pleats of the drapery. 
The trimming extends 
up the sides, where the 
train opens over a tablier 
of rose-leaf gauze draped 
in many wrinkles, and 
trimmed with alternate 
pink and white pleatings. 





THE OLD MAID. 


F the fact of being an 
old maid is such an 
unfortunate circumstance 
as many seem to suppose, 
one would naturally think 
it were unnecessary to set 
the poor creature in the 
pillory of our disdain for 
every low-minded passer 
to pelt with hard words 
and contempt. If it is 
such an enviable thing to 
marry wisely—and we 
believe it is, in spite of 
St. Paul’s assurance that 
those who refrain do bet- 
ter—surely those fortu- 
nate beings who have es- 
caped the terrors of single 
blessedness (by no grace 
of their own, perchance) 
should hasten to bestow 
tenderness and sympathy 
upon the less lucky por- 
tion of the race rather 
than ridicule. The old 
maid has become the le- 
gitimate object of the 
most withering sarcasm 
in literature, equally with 
the miser and the mother- 
in-law. She is represent- 
ed as always angling for 
a husband, as sour-tem- 
pered, and possessed of 
a venomous spite against 
younger and more attract- 
ive members of her sex, 
as aping the airs and at- 
tire of giddy girlhood. She 
is always lank and tall and 
awkward, with corkscrew 
curls and a Roman nose, 
and a hundred devices to 
conceal the ravages of the 
traitor Time. There is 
small doubt, however, that 
thanks are due to the 
slight estimation in which 
the spinster is-held for the 
thousand and one foolish 
marriages that occur in 
our midst. Nobody wants 
to be a laughing-stock ; 
and there is many a silly 
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held is due to the popular fallacy that marriage 
is the supreme good this side heaven, that she 
who does not achieve it must be looked upon as 
a social failure, and to the equally mistaken no- 
tion that it is only the attractive and lovable 
women who attain it. There has come to be al- 
most as much of contempt in the term as in 
that of mountebank. A prim style of dress, fas- 
tidiousnéss in the use of 
—— language, repugnance to 
coarse allusions, are called 
“old maidish,” as if that 
were enough to frighten 
one into a vulgar hoyden, 
while even the precise 
| and careful housekeeper 
; earns the compliment of 
| having been “cut out for 
an old maid.” Strange to 
| say, this is a misfortune 
| which every body feels 
| privileged to crack his 
| feeble joke upon, and 
| though it is not exactly 
customary for Christian 
people to laugh at the 
miseries of each other, 
yet the case of the old 
maid is adjudged before 
the witnesses have been 
called in: in fact, many 
love to cherish the belief 
that her condition is not 
a matter of choice, but of 
grim necessity; that she 
has never wed because she 
was never wooed. And 
supposing this were true, 
supposing she never did 
have the highly desirable 
opportunity of changing 
her estate, without which 
life is a mistake, failing 
which one had better nev- 
er have been born, shall 
we who sit in the high 
places, in the sunshine of 
love and happiness, taunt 
her with her infinite loss, 
when it may be that she 
was moulded of clay too 
fine for the perception or 
appreciation of the men 
with whom she happened 
to be thrown ? 


** Did she choose it, this sin- 
gle life ? 
Gossip, she saith not, 
and who can tell? 
But many 4 mother and 
many a wife 
Draws a lot more lonely, 
we all know well.” 
And perhaps the old maid 
is the least lonely person 
in all the world. For more 
are the children of the des- 
olate than of the married 
wife, who has her own self- 
ish interests, we know, her 
own narrow sphere, while 
all humanity is the home 
circle of the desolate old 
maid. 





BRUSSELS 
KNITTING - WORK. 
MONG the latest nov- 
elties, and one com- 
bining all the recommen. 
dations of beauty, utility, 
and economy, is this new 











Ce Vv | ‘ne pretty 
Yy 4D method of making pretty 


and serviceable rugs out 
of the ravelings of Brus- 
sels or tapestry carpets. 
Of the two, perhaps, the 
latter gives the best effect, 
because the yarn is stamp- 
ed with a variety of colors, 
while in the former case 
each color is supplied by 
a different thread. Small 
pieces of carpet will an- 
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swer the purpose, and may be raveled out and 
then wound loosely into balls, the small bits being 
tied together first to form a long thread. It is 
then knitted with large needles, putting the yarn 
twice around the finger for every stitch, to give a 
tufted effect. Knit it in strips about eight inch- 
es wide, and make them the length required for 
the rug; then sew them together and line the 
whole with crash or other strong material, put 
a fringe around it, and you will have a very 
pretty and serviceable thing, which, if made of 
scraps of the carpet on the floor, will match ex- 
actly, and wear as long as any thing of the kind 
you can buy. If you have not any new scraps 
yourself, they can be had for the veriest trifle at 
any carpet store, as ‘the bits required for this 

urpose are of no possible use for any thing else. 
It the yarn thus obtained from English Brussels 
carpet be wound on balls with separate colors, 
borders can be knit around the mixed centres 
produced by knitting the tapestry yarn, and the 
effect will be greatly improved. Very pretty 
covers for chairs and stools-are prepared in the 
same way. In winding the yarn care is to be ob- 
served lest by drawing it too tightly the crinkle 
be taken out, as this adds greatly to the beauty 
of the work. 





TWO. 


Just two roses on a stem— 
Easily you had not told 

Which the sweeter was of them: 
This wide heart of virgin gold; 
That half shut, fold over fold. 


Just two maidens—such as those 
Once the Sons of God found fair: 

This a blush that comes and goes, 
Canght upon the dimples’ snare ; 
That half hid in dropping hair. 


Flesh delicious as a peach ; 
Voice like bird-song on the wing; 
Youth’s sweet glamour over each : 
But the soul—ah, there's the sting! 
Who of that said any thing ? 
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0@~ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the. Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 19 contains a fine double- 
page engraving of the Races at Hong-Kong, and 
other attractive features. 

An iliustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor August 26. 





UB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Dresses ; Ladies’ Wrappers, Dressing Sacques, 
Petticoats, Night Dresses, Chemises, Drawers, 
Collars, Cuffs, Caps, etc. ; Gentlemen’s Day and 
Night Shirts, Drawers, Collars, and Cuffs ; In- 
fants’ Dresses, Bibs, and Boots ; Wall-Pockets, 
Etagires, Cravat Ends; Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 

The earliest hints concerning fall fashions will 
be found in the present and following Numbers 
of the BAZAR. 





TRESPASS FORBIDDEN. 


HERE seems to reign in the minds of 

some pleasure-taking people an impres- 
sion that if a person who is what is termed a 
speaking acquaintance has a very particu- 
larly pretty plot of ground, he has it, about 
as much as for any thing else, for the purpose 
of their holding summer out-door parties 
upon it quite independently of the owner. 
There may be just as pretty spots elsewhere, 
just as accessible, entirely as pleasant, as 
safe, as convenient for the day’s pleasuring, 
but by reason of some unaccountable whim, 
the grounds of that “speaking acquaint- 
ance” are preferred. The baskets are pack- 
ed, the company is gathered, and the excur- 
sion takes place. 

Sometimes when the grounds are reached, 
they are boldly entered and enjoyed ; some- 
times, it being remembered that leave is 
light, permission is asked at the door. It 
makes no sort of odds that at the gates 
stand the ugly placards, forced upon the 
owners by such as these very people, “ Tres- 
pass forbidden,” or “Private Grounds ;” 
that in their eyes means trespass forbidden 
to the world in general, not to these pleas- 
ure-taking people; nothing but a placard 
saying, “ Picnickers invited when wanted,” 
would have the least effect, and probably 
they would think themselves wanted. 

Of course nobody likes to refuse this per- 
mission when it is asked at the door; it 
seems churlish to do so, and is, perhaps, self- 
ish; yet is it in reality any more selfish 
thap to refuse the loan of one’s best china 
or only clothes? It is not as if the liberty 
of enjoyment ont-doors elsewhere were re- 
fused; and it may be vital to one’s happi- 
ness and health to have the grounds to one’s 
self, But the permission is, indeed, usually 
granted, and when the guests are in truth 





as unwelcome as they are unbidden; and 
for the remainder of the day the family are 
shut off from that portion of their grounds, 
for if the strangers do not fear to intrude 
upon the family, the family fear to intrude 
upon the strangers; there is no more pleas- 
ant solitary strolling for any of them, no 
more pottering in the overlooked garden, no 
more family tea on the grass, and they think 
themselves lucky if half of their cups and 
glasses are not borrowed, their kitchens 
overrun with requests for heating this dish 
and seasoning that; if the garden is not 
trodden down, the fences broken, the grass 
ruined, the pippins stripped, the well gone 
dry; if some one of the marauding party is 
not taken sick, and brought into the house 
for them to wait upon ; if a shower does not 
drive the whole raft of them under the 
house shelter, and turn the dwelling into a 
caravansary. 

It never seems to occur to these pleasure- 
taking intruders that the people who own 
these grounds bought them and hold them 
for their own pleasure primarily, and for the 
pleasure of others afterward, for the pleas- 
ure of giving pleasure very likely, but with 
liberty of choice reserved as to whom it 
shall be given. There are few persons who 
do not prefer to invite their own company, 
and who do not feel a little outraged if it is 
forced upon them, and their own individual- 
ity, spontaneity, and rights are wiped out. 
It is true that they might not invite at all 
such as these people who are in the habit 
of appearing unsolicited, and thus the only 
chance of these people is to take matters 
into their own hands; and we doubt, mean- 
while, if it would make any difference with 
them if they knew that by their unsolicited 
appearance they simply prevent the owners 
from taking the satisfaction of inviting those 
whom they do want. 

Suppose the family at the place have in- 
vited an afternoon garden party of their 
own, and suddenly find another party, pos- 
sibly of “speaking acquaintances,” possibly 
not, comfortably ensconced in the chosen 
nooks. There is nothing for them to do but 
to change all their arrangements ; they have 
either to dismiss the offenders, or else to turn 
their own out-door gayety into a common- 
place house entertainment—one being about 
as disagreeable to do as the other. Or sup- 
pose there is sickness in the family, and the 
sounds of laughter and singing and the free 
shouting voices are all burdensome, pain- 
giving, and provoking; the people who are 
unbidden never know what the case may 
be, and apparently never care. Or suppose— 
But there is no end to supposing the incon- 
veniences of it: the whole thing is an abom- 
ination. 

Those who buy, pay taxes, improve, keep 
in repair, do not do so that we may reap 
the benefit, but that they and those whom 
they choose may reap it with them, and 
when they want us, they will ask us. In 
the neighborhood of every town there is al- 
ways a plenty of land that belongs to the 
surroundings of nobody’s dwelling, and is 
free to all; a plenty of fields, woods, pas- 
tures, brooks, river-banks, if not mountain- 
sides or sea-shores; and where that is the 
case, it seems to us preposterous for people 
not to be contented to let alone those who 
have made the effort to surround themselves 
with pleasant grounds in quiet places. No- 
body, even among these unsensitive and in- 
trusive, would think of going with a party 
and their baskets into the “front yard” of 
any house in the centre of the town, how- 
ever cool and attractive that front yard 
might be with vases and flowers and grass- 
plots, with fountains and the shade of great 
trees. What more aulhority has one for 
going to a wilder place that is known to 
be a part of the private grounds around a 
house? What more authority for filling 
that place with the commotion of coming 


and going, slamming gates, calling and cry-- 


ing? What more authority for leaving 
there their paper bags, their egg-shells, the 
tin-foil tops of their olive and pickle jars, 
their bits of broken bread and cake, the 
threads of their work, their old newspapers ? 
And what shadow of authority have they for 
lighting their fires on these grounds, and 
endangering grass, trees, fences, and even 
buildings themselves ? 

If every man’s house is his castle, every 
man’s acres are certainly his own, at any 
rate while the deed stands in his name. 
One has no more right to take possession 
of them in this way than of his drawing- 
room or attic. Nor should permission, in 
fact, even be asked to use them, except in 
case of great intimacy that confers its own 
rights, and knows its welcome inevitable, 
since the permission is really about as much 
extorted as a thing taken through highway 
robbery. And if, after sufficient warning, 
the habit is still maintained, we think the 
family might be justified who had a pet 
blood-hound on hand for such occasions, 
or who, if “Trespass forbidden” will not 
warn off intruders; warned them off with 
policemen. 

















T is possibly owing 
to its further elab- 
oration of certain feat- 
ures popular in the 
Louis Seize that the 
Pompeian is in receipt 
of such favor. at pres- 
ent from those who can 
afford to furnish in it. 
We say elaboration of 
features popular in the 
Louis Seize, but really 
the Pompeian was the original of most of 
those features, and in choosing the elder 
style there is attained a more pronounced 
character of Greek beauty, free from the 
trivial details added by French fancy, if not 
the best and purest classicality in itself. 

The Pompeian is a style of great magnifi- 
cence, and it can be carried out with strict 
propriety only by the use of a vast amount 
of money. Limited incomes can indulge in 
the Gothic, in the Néo Jacobean, even in the 
Louis Seize to some extent; but it takes a 
princely fortune to venture on the Pompeian, 
and to do it in character. A style of extrava- 
gance as it is, ignorance and vulgarity can 
not administer it; costly artistic intelligence 
must have it in hand; nor can any thing 
cheap be tolerated in its production, for it 
is the last expression of luxurious wealth, 
and whatever is done in it must be done 
finely. : 

The art of the Pompeian was, as we all 
know, the Greek art after the Asiatic had 
debased it. PLivy complained of its period, 
saying that “a man now cares nothing for 
art, provided he has his walls well covered 
with purple or dragon’s-blood from India.” 
Yet enfeebled by its rank blossoming as it 
may have been, it is doubtful if many of us 
can improve it; and if a millionaire is going 
to live a sybaritic, self-indulgent life of 
pleasure, he could not express his determi- 
nation better than by furnishing his villa 
in the Pompeian. But such as the art was 
in its day, “it made its way every where,” 
says a brilliant writer; “it illuminated, it 
gladdened, it perfumed every thing. It did 
not stand either outside of or above ordina- 
ry life; it was the soul and the delight of 
life; in a word, it penetrated it, and was 
penetrated by it—it lived !” 

It was a wonderfully rich and attractive 
scheme of household decoration—the scheme 
of one who with his art indulged his senses 
and not his soul, if he had one. Walls, ceil- 
ing, floor, and furniture, all had part in it. 
Panels were ornamented with varied frames, 
then with cornices, afterward with. plinths, 
till at last the facade of a temple or palace 
was presented on the walls by means of 
them and their pilasters, the whole painted 
in streng colors, so that the luxurious citi- 
zen not only lived in a palace, but saw ex- 
tensions of palaces on his every side. “ These 
mural decorations were,” says the writer 
quoted above, “a feast for the eyes, and are 
so still. They divided the walls into five or 
six panels, developing themselves between a 
socle” (asocle answers for a pedestal, but is 
without base or cornice) “and a frieze; the 
socle being deeper, the frieze clearer in tint, 
the interspace of a more vivid red and yel- 
low, for instance, while the frieze was white 
and the socle black. In plain houses these 
single panels were divided by simple lines. 
Then, gradually, as the house selected be- 
came more opulent, these lines were replaced 
by ornamental frames, garlands, pilasters, 
and ere long fantastic pavilions, in which the 
fancy of the decorative artist disported at 
will.’ Moreover, the socles became covered 
with foliage, the friezes with arabesques, 
and the panels with paintings, the latter 
quite simple at first, such as a flower, a fruit, 
a landscape; pretty soon « figure; then a 
group; then at last great historical or re- 


ligious subjects that sometimes covered a 


whole piece of wall, and to which the socle 
and the frieze served as a sort of showy and 
majestic frame-work. Thus the fancy of 
the decorator could rise even to the height 
of epic art.” 

The usual Pompeian panel, though, and 
the only one that, as a rule, we now attempt 
to reproduce, presented a dark field, dull 
red, deep blue, black, olivine; and on this 
field danced along the airy figures that are 
its chief adornment, full of original fancy, 


Powmperan. 








painted in bright and delicate beauty, and 
thrown up by means of this dark ground. 
“Every body has seen those swarms of little 
genii,” continues M. Monnter, “that, flut- 
tering down upon the walls of their houses, 
wove crowns or garlands, angled with the 
rod and line, chased birds, sawed planks, 
planed tables, raced in chariots, or danced 
on the tight-rope, holding up thyrsi for 
balancing-poles; one bent over, another 
kneeling, a third making a jet of wine spurt 
forth from a horn into a vase, a fourth play- 
ing on the lyre, and a fifth on the double 
flute, without leaving the tight-rope that 
bends beneath their nimble feet. But more 
beautiful than these divine rope-dancers 
were the female dancers who floated about, 
perfect prodigies of self-possession and buoy- 
ancy, rising of themselves from the ground, 
and sustained without an effort in the vo- 
luptuous air that cradled them. You may 
see these all at the museum in Naples—the 
nymph who clashes the cymbals, and one 
who drums the tambourine; another who 
holds aloft a branch of cedar and a golden 
sceptre ; one who is handing a plate of figs; 
and her, too, who has a basket on her head 
and a thyrsus in her hand. Another, in dan- 
cing, uncovers her neck and her shoulders ; 
and a third, with her head thrown back and 
her eyes uplifted to heaven, inflates her veil 
as though to fly away. Here is one drop- 
ping bunches of flowers in a fold of her robe, 
and there another who holds a golden plate 
in this hand, while with that she covers her 
brows with an undulating pallium, like a 
bird putting its head under its wing. There 
are some almost nude, and some that drape 
themselves in tissues quite transparent and 
woven of the air. Some, again, wrap them- 
selves in thick mantles which cover them 
completely, but which are about to fall; two 
of them, holding each other by the hand, are 
going to float upward together. As many 
dancing nymphs as there are, so many are 
the different dances,-attitudes, movements, 
undulations, characteristics, and dissimilar 
ways of removing and putting on veils; in- 
finite variations, in fine, upon two notes that 
vibrate with voluptuous luxuriance, and in 
a thousand ways.” . 

The arabesques of the ornamental frames 
inclosing these figures weré equally rich 
with them in imaginative form and in tint; 
in the choicest instances the curves were 
all that Greek curves should be. Of the 
mosaics of the pavements—where, at the 
door, if an actual dog was not seen he was 
apt to be represented, although sometimes 
in his place was to be read only the famil- 
iar legend, Cave Canem—WoORNUM says, 
that, “however inappropriate in their ap- 
plication to floors, they are examples of an 
exuberance of ornament to which few if 
any modern palaces can offer a parallel.” 

In ornament the Pompeian offers many 
features that remind one directly of the old 
Egyptian—evidence of the Asiatic influence 
on the Greek art which the Romans used, 
the art of the Persian, it is supposed, hav- 
ing been derived in great part from the 
Egyptian, its principal difference being that 
occasioned by the direction of the Persian 
priests. One can imagine in it traits of the 
luxury of Antioch and of the refinement of 
Alexandria, and it is likely that some bar- 
baric Carthaginian splendor may have help- 
ed in the Pompeian deterioration of the old 
standard. The anthemion was its constant 
attendant, always in a rather formal hiero- 
glyphic-like arrangement, a spherical trian- 
gle, or a line of them, somewhat fan-shaped, 
somewhat shell-shaped; the fret also, the 
sphinxes; and besides these ancient and 
conventional forms were a multitude of 
natural imitations—flowers every where. 
There were an immense number of other 
paintings besides these merely beautiful 
ones; many that “appear destined for ban- 
queting halls; dead nature predominates in 
them; you see nothing but pullets, geese, 
ducks, partridges, fowls, and game of all 
kinds; fruit and eggs, amphore, loaves of 
bread, and cakes.” 

The doors of the rooms that were thus so 
universally decorated were made of narrow 
panels surrounded by gilt nails or bosses, 
and opening by means of a ring inserted as 
a handle; the windows were glazed, and 
the curtains were hung on rings. The ma- 
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terial of the coverings of the couches, with 
their finely turned legs, was striped in 
bands; and here again, although the stripes 
are directly of Asiatic birth, yet taking into 
consideration the undoubted influence of 
Egypt upon the East and all Asiatic pro- 
duction, it is probable that we have anoth- 
er Egyptian effect on the style; for as Mr. 
Wornum, whom we have already quoted, 
says, “The Egyptian decorator, by a mere 
symmetrical arrangement, has converted 
even the incomprehensible hieroglyphics 
into pleasing and tasteful ornaments,...... 
generally in the shape of a simple progres- 
sion, whether in a horizontal line, or re- 
pested on the principle of the diaper, that 
is, row upon row, horizontally or diagonat- 
ly,......80 that we have here one great class 
of ornament, and the earliest systematic ef- 
forts in design in the world’s history,” which 
would seem sufficiently to indicate the ori- 
gin of these stripes and bands. 

Something of the brilliancy of the wall 
decoration of the Pompeian may be gath- 
ered from its use of whole panels and of 
their surroundings, moulded of glass, richly 
stained in the most royal colors, and some- 
times with all their ornament stamped into 
them. They were also frequently gilt, as 
well as all the wood-work about them; and 
sometimes a layer of another color above 
the main tint was cut away into the design, 
as a cameo is cut, although of course on 
a less delicate scale; and when the walls 
themselves were not ornamented with the 
architectural outlines, with the dark panels 
and the graceful figures, then great sheets 
of glass with their backs darkened, or else 
of the volcanic obsidian or of highly pol- 
ished silver, took their place and reflected 
the forms of the dwellers and their guests. 
The room in the house of Mr. Horr which 
we have described in a previous article, al- 
though aiming at the purer Classic, was a 
very fair reproduction, it may thus be seen, 
of the Pompeian itself. 

Among the movable articles of furniture 
in these luxurious homes there were pretty 
tripods of bronze to sustain the braziers that 
sufficiently heated the rooms in such chilly 
weather as comes to the Vesuvian slope, to 
hold the flowers that the Pompeians used 
freely as the old Egyptians did, to uplift the 
lovely sculpture; there were tall candela- 
brum stands carrying wax tapers, or else 
from their branches suspending the beayti- 
ful Pompeian lamps ; a table taken from the 
buried city, and now at Naples, its height 
nearly twice its breadth, held three leop- 
ards’ haunches upon a flat stand, and bound 
them together with an elaborate metal open- 
work, and, on these, three androsphinxes, 
their wings stretched high as a winged 
Victory’s, held a circular tablet ornament- 
ed on. all its broad rim with mouldings un- 
derneath festoons wreathing the famous ox- 
head. Such tables as these were sometimes 
made of cedar, on ivory feet, sometimes of 
silver, and even of gold; more frequently 
they were of wood whose grain had been 
changed during growth by artificial means, 
so as to present a mottled appearance—some 
called tigrine, some pantherine, and some, 
again, eyed like the peacock’s tail; and there 
were tables made of citron-wood, worth more 
than fifty thousand dollars. It can not but 
be felt, therefore, that the Pompeian in the 
original is a style whose name belonged to 
a period of utter luxury; not that luxury 
where art was lost in madness, as in the Ro- 
coco, but where, although it reminded you of 


“Fruits of the fig-tree, rathe ripe, rotten rich,” 


it was yet controlled by some purpose and 
some tradition, and if it did exert itself 
for the complete gratification of the senses, 
never forgot to gratify them by the means 
of beauty. Venus Physica, or the beauty in 
material nature, was the tutelary goddess 
of the city. “May he who injures this pic- 
ture have the wrath of the Pompeian Venus 
upon him!” was the imprecation an artist 
there was found to have attached to his 
work. 

The Pompeian is not exactly the style for 
parade, for public use, or for great state oc- 
casion; but for festal life, for luxury, for the 
enjoyment of wealth and ease and beaaty, 
it may take the lead. The best of the early 
Renaissance is but a less daring effort after 
what the Pompeian had developed; the best 
of the Louis Seize is but a feeble echo of it. 
If its art was mingled with a thousand Per- 
sian and Egyptian impurities, it took no im- 
purity that was not already a beauty, and 
with its courageous color and contrast it 
evolved a wonderful and magnificent charm 
from the conglomerate. 

In its modern use, of course only the mer- 
est fraction of this magnificence could be 


‘ countenanced. It is as entirely inconsistent 


with the arrangement and the spirit of our 
homes as if it were a work of enchantment, 
and of course no one can be literally ad- 
vised to furnish in such a gay and glittering 
style; and it will, indeed, be a vast fortune 
that will not be quite willing to pause after 


"so much expenditure as a single room in 





this style will require, and content itself for 
the rest with the things of less extraor- 
dinary life. Yet the things of merely or- 
dinary life would hardly be companionable 
with such grace and luxury of loveliness ; 
and if one begins with the Pompeian, the 
remainder of the house must, at any rate, 
be sufficiently rich and fine to present no 
violent contrast. A purer Classic may give 
it tone; it may slip for relief into the 
Louis Seize or the early Renaissance. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL STYLES. 
LONG WRAPS. 


INTS of fall styles come early this year. Buy- 
ers who have been allowed a glimpse of the 
fall and winter garments in preparation at the 
leading Parisian houses say the new wraps will be 
very long, in many instances covering the dress 
as effectually as water-proof cloaks do. The long 
silk and cloth fur-lined cloaks of last year will be 
worn again, The shapes will be the circular, the 
Ulster, and the sleeved cloak that reaches almost 
to the bottom of the dress. Sacques will be long 
and straight around instead of drooping in front. 
Mantles, Dolmans, and scarfs will be made of soft 
cloth, cashmere, Sicilienne, and velvet. The trim- 
ming will be fur bands, feathers, wide galloon, 
and braids, A new fur is announced for trim- 
ming rich cloaks, The long shapes are being 
made not only of rich and expensive materials, 
but of such low-priced fabrics that these large 
wraps can be sold for $12 or $15. Opera and 
evening wraps are sleeved Dolmans of cream 
white Sicilienne or camel’s-hair, trimmed with vel- 
vet, heavily embroidered, and edged with feather 
bands. The long fur-lined cloaks will also be 
worn in the evening, and to brighten them up, as 
well as to cover the head, is a new opera shawl 
of India cashmere, made square, with one corner 
rounded and thrown over the head. Cardinal, 
pale blue, and cream-color are the favorite shades 
for these shawls. 


POLONAISES. 


At the first displays of fall costumes, polonaises 
have apparently superseded basques and over- 
skirts; but the latter will not be entirely aban- 
doned, though without doubt the polonaise is to 
have another season of popularity. These polo- 
naises are princesse over dresses made so long 
that the skirt beneath is only visible on the sides ; 
to make it evident somewhere the sides of the 
polonaise are sometimes left open almost to the 
waist. A conspicuous feature of these garments 
is an immense bow placed behind half-way down 
the skirt, and which in many cases takes the 
place of all drapery. The front is the plain prin- 
cesse shape, with one or with two darts, and some- 
times with a long side form. The back may be 
the French shape without side bodies, and with- 
out any added fullness, merely ornamented by 
the great bow and the long pocket, which is 
placed very far back, or else it may be caught in 
soft irregular drapery, which is arranged differ- 
ently on each side. The trimming is fringe, pip- 
ing, and frills of narrow gros grain raveled on the 
edges. The sleeves are coat-shape, with quaint 
narrow cuffs, or else slashed from the elbow down 
and filled in with puffs. “ Damassée silk is the 
material that will be worn for the earliest fall 
over dresses. The trimming and lower skirt are 
of velvet or plain silk; the sleeves match the po- 
lonaise. 


FALL SILKS, 


Purchasers are advised that silks will be high- 
er when the fall stock arrives than at present. 
There has been an advance of fifty per cent. on 
raw silk, but dealers say two-thirds of this is for 
labor, and that the manufactured goods will show 
only an increase of fifteen per cent. It will be 
well for ladies who study economy to make their 
purchases early, especially as we can tell them 
upon reliable authority that black and extremely 
dark colors will be fashionably worn again; also 
that gros grain, with medium reps and demi-lus- 
tre, will be the first choice. It is safe to buy 
black gros grain, myrtle green, or seal brown; 
and navy blue will be worn again, provided it is 
almost black ; indeed, the best selection is what 
is known as blue-black, or ink-color. Myrtle 
green is the fancy of the moment in Paris, and 
will be the prevailing shade here next season. 
It commends itself to people who can buy rich 
goods, because it is a shade that can not be ob- 
tained in common coarse stuffs, and in mixtures 
of wool and cotton. It is the fashion in Paris 
to relieve it with écru trimmings, but for winter 
the entire dress will be green, with an écru bon- 
net and gloves. : 

Damassée and armure silks are also being very 
largely ithported to serve as parts of costumes. 
These come in intricately woven figures, so close- 
ly matted that they do not fray, as loosely bro- 
caded silks are apt to do. The princesse over 
dress will be of this figured material, while the 
skirt will be velvet or plain in. 

Bright shades of cardinal red are found among 
the fine silks, and are used in Paris for lower 
skirts and trimmings. with princesse polonaises 
of quiet colors. Cream-color with cardinal is 
especially fashionable for the demi-saison, and 
makes a very gay costume for the autumn at the 
sea-side or the watering-places. Indications are 
that red dresses will probably be introduced for 
house and evening wear, and that cardinal will 
form a very prominent part in street costumes, 


NEW WOOLEN GOODS. 


The new woolen goods are of the same soft 
pliable texture lately worn, but are woven in great- 
er variety of designs than we hgve had for sever- 
al seasons, Of late almost all fine woolens were 





in twilled diagonal patterns ; now we are to have 
not twills alone, but raised figures, Mexicaine pat- 
terns in squares, armures, and raised threads in 
diamonds and cross-bars. Perhaps the prettiest 
fabrics are those fine wools, as soft as camel’s- 
hair, yet woven in quadrillé threads all of one 
shade, making a raised square in the centre by 
depressing the barred threads, or else lowering 
the square and having thicker threads for the 
bars. The honey-comb and basket-woven pat- 
terns of last year are all shown again. k 
and brocaded patterns have very small figures. 
Solid colors prevail, but there are many fine black 
and white checked goods also, The stripes shown 
are mostly in the weaving, not in the coloring. 
A favorite design is a closely twilled stripe, half 
an inch wide, with a Mexicaine or quadrillé pat- 
tern between. The rough-finished camel’s-hair 
and serges of last year will remain in fashion, also 
cashmeres, In plain cashmere black will still 
be used as a standard dress; when colors are 
chosen they will be of the ink shades that are 
only a few removes from black. As we have al- 
ready said, myrtle green of the darkest hue will 


be the most stylish color for winter suits. The- 


new seal browns are darker even than those of 
last winter. In assorted cases of nice woolen 
the dark shades are ranged in this order, 
rst green, then seal brown, navy blue, and gran- 
ite. The gray shades formerly so much worn rank 
last in numbers among late importations. Some 
bright cardinal red shades are imported in cash- 
mere and quadrillée woolens. Empress cloths are 
brought out in good dark shades for serviceable 
dresses, and merino is shown in light tints for 
children’s wear and for wrappers, as well as in 
= dark shades that wear well and do not show 
soil, 
GAUZES. 


The gauzes for full-dress toilettes this winter 
are in the designs described for silk, viz., ara- 
besques and armure, They come in silver white, 
cream, ivory, gazelle brown, rose leaf, sea-foam 
green, and Indienne blue. Frosted gauzes are 
brought out for veils that are to be passed around 
the crown of the hat and fastened under the chin 
by a small brooch, . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cardinal foulard parasols, with scarfs of the 
same shade, are worn by Parisiennes at the coun- 
try resorts, at the races, and when driving in the 


city. 

Waistbands and sashes of gros grain are worn 
with basques of French dresses, and are fastened 
with buckles of Rhine crystal. 

New linen collars and cuffs for morning wear 
and for traveling have wide bindings of Scotch 
gingham, in gay plaids of blue, scarlet, white, and 
black. Others have plain percale bindings of 
dark cardinal red or of gray-blue percale. 

The pleasantest gloves for summer wear, and 
those most fashionably worn, are the Paris thread 
loves, as soft as silk, and thinner, and made, 
ke Balbriggan stockings, with scarcely percep- 
tible seams. These are far more comfortable to 
the wearer than the English thread gloves with 
clumsy seams in the fingers. The glove is very 
long, reaching half-way to the elbow, and the 
wrists are handsomely “clocked.” They cost 
$1 25 a pair, and are stylishly worn in white, 
écru, and gray tints. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
and Minter & Grant. 





PERSONAL. 


Just before CHaRLoTte CusHMAN breathed 
her last, her nephew had raised her and offered 
her a stimulating drink, with the words, ‘‘ Come, 
auntie, here is your milk punch.”’ She smiled, 
and quoted the first line of the famous street- 
ear anthem, “ Punch, brothers, punch; punch 
with care,”’ then fell into a sleep from which she 
never wakened. 

—General Wo.Fe’s scarf, worn in the battle 
of Quebec, and stained with his blood, is a treas- 
ured relic of a citizen of Calais, Maine. 

—ALBERT GRANT, the notorious English spec- 
ulator, who recently made a two days’ speech in 
an English court, defending his own case, and fill- 
ing his speech with personal hits at many public 
characters whom he had “‘ tipped’’ for their in- 
fluence, is described as a small man, about fifty 
noe of age, with a countenance not attractive. 

e has a jaunty air, his whiskers flowing out on 
each side of his face, and his hair brushed wav- 
ingly out. His eyes are very small, and some- 
what imbedded in puffy flesh; his nose begins 
to be aquiline, but is cut short; his face is not 
wrinkled, but deeply marked with the lines of 
anxiety and hard work. But there is nothing 
sly or covert in his appearance; on the contrary, 
his look is exactly that ofa rather too impulsive 

mbler for the enormous stakes of the Stock 

xchange. His voice is flexible, and at times it 
is even winning. 

—Miss CATHERINE L. WoLFs, one of the most 
opulent and charitable women of New York, 
some time since gave $10,000 for founding a 
school for girls in Nevada, on condition that a 
like sum should be contributed by the citizens 
of that State. Bishop Warraker has succeed- 
ed in raising the required amount, and the school 
will soon be opened at Reno. 

—BayarpD Tayrtor tells of a Yankee who, 
walking the streets of St. Petersburg one mud- 
dy day, met the Grand Duke ConsTanTINE. The 
sidewalk was not wide enough for two to pass, 
and the street was very deep in filth. The Amer- 
ican took a silver ruble from his pocket, shook 
it in his closed hand, and cried out, ‘‘Crown or 
tail?’ “Crown,” the Grand Duke. 
‘* Your Highness has won,” cried the American, 
looking at the ruble, and stepping into the mud. 
The next day the Yankee was invited by, the 
Grand Duke to dinner. 

—President Puitps, of the Educational Asso- 
ciation, says that the establishment of a-great 
museum is likely to be forced upon this country 
by the generosity of foreigners in contributin 
to the educational department of the Exhibi- 





tion. He mentions Austria and Japan as likely 
to donate their exhibits for such a pur and 
Dr. Da Morta, who has charge of the Brazilian 
exhibit, intimates that this will be the probable 
disposal of it. 

—Mts. Fanny Kem ez is quite as frank as she 
is sensible in her summing up of the unattract- 
iveness of a life on the stage, taking it, of course, 
from her point of view: ‘It is a business which 
is incessant excitement and factitious emotion, 
unworthy of man; a business which is public 
exhibition, unworthy of woman. Never have I 
presented myself before an audience without a 
shrinking feeling of reluctance, or withdrawn 
from their presence without thinking the ex- 
citement I had undergone unhealthy, and tlie 
personal exhibition odious.” 

—Mrs. Ross, of Corpus Christi, is fairly en- 
titled to her name of the “Cattle Queen of 
Texas.”” She owns 75,000 acres of land, inclosed 
by twenty-three miles of fence, on which 15,000 
beeves per annum are fattened for market. Her 
husband, who died some years since, refused an 
offer of $110,000 for one brand of his stock, which 
has since been largely increased. 

—Mrs. GARNER always had a foreboding of 
calamity from her husband’s liking for yachting. 
When he first became a yachtsman, she pleaded 
with him not to buy a yacht. Her entreaties 
prevailed for a time, and it was not until two 
years after he joined the club that he decided to 
buy a a His wife could not quiet her anx- 
iety. When he was about to buy the Magic, she 
again besought him to reconsider his intention 
and try some other form of diversion. When 
the Mohawk was about to be launched, Mrs. Gar- 
NER was selected to break the bottle of Cham- 
pagne over the bows. She said as she went 
through the ceremony, “‘I christen thee Mo- 
hawk ;” and then, turning to her husband, said, 
“Well, I understand that this vessel is liable to 
capsize. 1 believe that it is, and that in some 
way it will bring death into the family. . I wish 
that you had never had any thing to do with it.” 

—It is a curious fact in the history of Austra- 
lia that the first Protestant minister and the 
first Roman Catholic priest in the colony were 
convicts. The Rev. W. FuLTon was transported 
in 1798 for taking part in the rebellion at Water- 
ford. After suffering for some years at Norfolk 
Island, he was permitted to go to Sydney in 
1806; was after a year appointed as acting 
Protestant chaplain, but after a short time re- 
turned to Europe. Rev. W. Haron, a Catho- 
lic priest, was transported at the same time, 
He applied to the government for permission to 
officiate as Catholic chaplain, but was not per- 
mitted. He was subsequently allowed to return 
home. Father Peter O’ NEILL, of Youghal, was 
a transported rebel, but got an early pardon, and 
was sent home in 1802, The first priest who was 
permitted to officiate was Father Dixon. He 
was also a convict, but gained the favor of the 
authorities, and when he returned to Ireland in 
1808, in the language of the Irish rebel chief, 
Colonel Hott, ‘* They were left without a priest 
or minister, or any kind of preacher, except a 
barn ranter that neither Roman Catholics nor 
Protestants would go to listen to.”’ 

—Autographs continue to bring good prices 
in England. Ata recent sale in London thirty- 
three letters of Joun WeEsLEY brought : 
thirteen of his brother CHaRLgs, $117; four of 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD, $24; and one of Dr. Dopp- 
RIDGE, $14. A four-page letter of Ropert Burns 
was sold for $100, and one of Epmunp BuRKE 
for $22. 

—Mr. Hottoway, a man eminent in the pat- 
ent-medicine business of England, has placed 
himself on the roll of public benefactors by the 
erection of a superb College for Women, now 
nearly completed. The total amount given is 
about $1,750,000, and this is to be devoted to ed- 
ucating unmarried women over seventeen years 
of age so as to qualify them to pass the entrance 
examination of the universities. The study of 
the classics will be optional. There will be no 
religious test, and no student will be obliged to 
attend any religious teaching that may be given. 
Four years’ residence will be the limit, except in 
special cases, and the twenty scholarships of $200 
each will not be tenable for more than two years, 
At each annual examination four founder's gifts 
of $250 each will be awarded. Mr. HoLtoway 
intends, of course, that the college should have 
the best teaching power which can be obtain- 
ed, and consequently most of the professors or 
teachers will be of the male sex, at least to be- 
gin with. But it is specially provided that no 
male person shall reside within the college or 
on any part of the estate belonging to it; and to 
make this rule all the stricter, the lady superin- 
tendent and all women employed in household 
work must be unmarried. 

—Does living the life of a bachelor cause peo- 

le to become poetical? That is the question. 
Roose, Brron, SourHey, Moorz, TENNYSON, 
Worpsworth, LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, tried the 
other way. On the contrary, CoRNEILLE, Ra- 
CINE, and BoILEau were all poetical old bache- 
lors. Gray was in every sense, real and poetical 
a cold, fastidious old bachelor, at once shy and 

roud, sensitive and selfish. In looking through 
Ris memoirs, letters, and poems, we can not find 
one indication that he was ever under the influ- 
ence of woman. He loved his mother, and was 
dutiable to two tiresome old aunts who thought 
oetry one of the seven deadly sins. His learn- 
a was entombed with him; his genius sur- 
vives in his Elegy and odes. What became of 
his heart we know not. He might well moralize 
on his bachelorship, and call himself ‘‘a solitary 
fly.» CoLLins was never a lover, and never mar- 
ried. He is reported to have been once in love, 
and as the lady was one day. older than himself, 
he used to say, jestingly, that ‘“‘ he came into the 
world a day after the fair.” He wrote an ode on 
the passions, in which, after ve on hope, 
fear, despair, and pity, he dismisses love with a 
couple of lines. Such was CoLLins’s idea of love. 
GoLpsmITH died unmarried. SHENSTONE was not 
found to captivate; his person was clumsy, and 
his manners disagreeable. He never gave the 
lady who supposed herself to.be the object of 
his serious pursuit an opportunity of rag one 
or rejecting him. He died unmarried. When 
we looked at a picture of THomson we wonder- 
ed how a man with that countenance and mien 
could ever have written ‘‘ The Seasons,”’ or have 
been in love. He was devoted to his ‘‘ Amanda’’ 
—- a long series of years, but some destiny 
denied him domestic happiness. HamMMOND, the 
favorite of our Continental grandmothers, was an 
amiable youth, and wrote sonnets to “Delia.” 
toral strains; so 

e alone. 


But this lady was deaf to his 
he was doomed to live and 
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“Insertion, —White Embroidery. 
Tuts insertion is worked on batiste or fine 
linen in button-hole stitch. The wheels and 
twisted bars are worked with fine thread. Aft- 
er finishing the embroidery, cut away the ma- 
terial on the wrong side. 































on the first end, and then one loop with the frst 
end on the second. Fasten these two rows of 
knots to the nearest end at the point where the 
knots of the 4th round end with a button-hole 
knot, as shown by the illustration. Work three 
rounds more like the 2d—4th rounds, but in the 
opposite direction, observing the illustration. 
Finally, tie the first four ends of each pattern 
figure in a knot after a thread interval, as shown 
by the illustration, and with the middle two of 
the following ten ends work two button-hole 
stitch loops, using one end as a foundation 
thread and the other end as working thread. 
Cut the ends of the finished fringe even. 

In using such fringe for tidies of guipure, or 
of woolen or linen material, the strands should 
not be fastened 
to a foundation 
thread, but should 
be knotted into 
the edge of the 


Knotted Fringes for Tidies, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Tuesr fringes may be worked with twisted 
cotton, worsted, or silk. 

Begin the fringe Fig. 1 with a double foun- 
dation thread of the requisite length, on which 
fasten at regular intervals pieces of thread 
eight inches and seven-eighths long, laid double 
(this has been more fully described for the 
fringe Fig. 7, page 36, Bazar, Vol. IX., No. 3). 
Next work the 1st round on a double horizon- 
tal foundation thread, beginning at the left 
side, and working two button-hole stitches in 
succession with each end of the knotting 





thread on the foundation thread. 2d round. material, 
—Using always the next * 

six ends of the knotting Design for 
threads together,.work two Portfolios, 
button-hole loops in suc- etc.—Satin 
cession with the fourth, and Half- 
fifth, and sixth ends on 

the third end, which forms polka Stitch 
a vertical foundation and Point 
thread, paying no atten- Russe Em- 
tion to the first and sec- broidery. 
ond ends (the intervals of 

thread should always be ‘ . 3B. . 4. Tas design 
measured by the illustra- Dera oF Derau. or may be worked 
tion throughout the work). FRince, Friar, on silk, satin, or 
3d and 4th rounds.—Like Insertioy.—Wurre Fie. 2. Fig, 2. cloth, Having 


the preceding round; but EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Kwsorrep Frince ror Tipiés. 
. [See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
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‘ig. 1.—Kwnorrep Fringe ror Tivies. 
g 


in the 3d round use the second end, and in the 
4th round the first end for the foundation 
thread. Repeat twice the 2d-4th rounds, ob- 
serving the illustration; but the design should 
always be transposed, which is done by always 
using three of the six ends of the next design 
figure and three of the next six ends of the 
following design figure in every following three 
rounds. 

Begin the fringe Fig. 2 in the same manner 
as that described previously. The strands of 


transferred it to the material, work the roses 
with pink silk in five shades, the leaves with 
green silk in four shades, and the asters and 
berries with white and gray silk in satin stitch, 
and edge them with half-polka stitches. The 
veins of the leaves are worked in half-polka 
stitch, the calyxes and stamens of the flowers 
in satin and knotted stitch and in point Russe 
with yellow and brown silk, and the ears in 
chain stitch with yellow silk. For the stems 
and vines use brown silk in several shades, 
thread which are knotted in should be eight and-work the butterflies with silk of different 
inches long. 1st round.—Like the 1st round , : ieee aS colors in satin and half-polka stitch and in 
of the fringe described previously. 2d round. Design FoR Portroiios, ETC.—Satin anp Haty-potka SritcH anp Pow Russe EMBROIDERY. point Russe. 





—Xach pattern figure requires seven double 
knotting threads (fourteen ends). Pay no attention to the next | the fourth end; then tighten the knotted threads and push the Border for Table-Covers, Sofa-Pillows, etc. 
four knotting thread#*and with the eighth, seventh, sixth, and fifth | knot Close to the row of knots in the 1st round. The knot to the : Application Embroide 
: - : Pegs tBu Raised and Applicatio ry. 
ends work two button-hole loops in succession from right to left | left is worked in the same manner, but in the opposite direction ; 
on the ninth end, which forms a vertical foundation thread (the | (see Fig. 3). Having made four double knots, work always three Tus border is worked on a foundation of white cloth. For 


thread intervals should be measured by the illustration); then use | button-hole knots with two of these four ends; for each of these | the ribbon apply blue cloth i in two shades, edge it with gold cord 
the tenth end for a foundation thread, and from left to right work | knots work alternately one button-hole loop with the second end | and gold soutache, which is sewed on with black silk, and em- 
with the eleventh, twelfth, ; broider it with blue silk and 


cee, and foartccoth eA NA ER EM DUD git covey in baton 


in succession on the founda- point Russe. For the raised 





tion thread (see Fig. 4). 3d SA Ni ye \ e De \ f XN flowers cut the single petals 
and 4th rounds.—Like the “4 7 : > : : . of pink cloth in two shades, 
preceding round, but using ee le ea ms as ne me Sw sa ee vals me ee ies — os me ~ an iy — a i <= mm TATA sew them raised on the foun- 
always the end nearest the |] iy orn en ‘ rT i " r i WANA i \ ih i ie il a i iT dation with silk of a corre- 
side where the knotting is | q i i ad ve ‘ j eae — _— — 
begun for the foundation | i the stamens in knotted stitc 

thread and working the but- | i Ww A Mt ! i : i with yellow silk. The leaves 
ton-hole loops with the fol- | : ~ a i ‘i ie é il '" 4 | are cut of light and dark 
lowing.ends. With the first al i 4 sl 4 i Nii Val ff ip ‘ a ( di i ’ i! ! f cil . i, brown cloth, and are | fast- 
four ends of each pattern (} 2 ail yi * 2. muti ‘ et ona Zl i, ¥, ened on with brown silk in 
figure to which no.attention he ih Wh, o. NY be Jo wil \ or i i / y, half-polka stitch and point 
nay paid in the last three : ay al My, AL we a "3 I, div yj a, ‘ io spray Be 
rounds work four double y i , ‘ y @ worked in satin an alf. 
knots as follows: Each dou- inti til Pe r ZY = n ii i i y Hy i ‘ © polka stitch and in point 
ble knot-consists of one knot JB Rd wy HAT Nas yer” <4 i % Russe. The outer edge of 
to the right and one knot to a Lyn! Mh he i" ng Pl A. “ay the border is finished with 
the left, and in working them | ev eS, ya strips of brown cloth, which 


the middle two ends which 
serve for foundation threads 
should be pinned to the waist 
in front. For the knot to 
the right lay the fourth end 
very loosely over the founda- 
tion threads, so that it forms 
a loop on the right side, and 
hold it in place, pass the first 


Min, ‘3 are edged with gold cord 
7 lap i sewed on with black silk. 
i] Si y ily, % The threads are stretched 
ml ni inh Hii, = te f il Hi, Hi Hi Hi) with light and dark blue 
au : tis & | WA silk as shown by the illus- 
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A tration, and the dots are 
US Muu worked with similar silk in 
satin stitch. This border is 
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Border for Cur- 
tains.—Swiss 
Application on 
Lace. 


For this border 
transfer the design 
to Swiss muslin, 
underlay the lat- 
ter with lace, and 
baste both mate- 
rials on enameled 
cloth.’ Run _ the 
outlines of the de- 
sign figures with 
embroidery cotton, 
and work the em- 
broidery in ‘satin 
and _ half-polka 
stitch. The edge 
of the border is fin- 
ished with button- 
hole stitch scal- 
lops. After finish- 
ing the embroid- 
ery; cut away the 
Swiss muslin be- 
tween the design 
figures, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Ladies’ 
and Children’s 
Summer Suits, 

Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Svrrt ror 
Girt From 8 To 10 
Years otp. Skirt 
and polonaise of 
gray linen, trimmed 
with bias strips of 
blue linen. 

Fig. 2.—Surr ror 
Boy From 6 To 8 
Yrars orp. Trowsers, vest, and jacket of black and white plaid 
drilling, trimmed with white pearl buttons and rows of stitching. 

Fig. 3—Summer Casnmere Dress. The front breadths of this 
dress of light gray summer cashmere are trimmed with a side- 
pleated*ruffle and two deep folds of the material. The folds are 
ornamented with an embroidered border worked in chain stitch 
with saddler’s silk in a darker shade. The lower fold is edged 
with narrow side-pleated ruffles, and the upper fold with wide silk 
fringe. On the right side of the skirt are bows of gray reps rib- 
bon and embroidered scarfs. The waist and sleeves are trimmed 
with narrower borders. ‘ Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with flowers, 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Dress or Sak anp Canvas Gauze, Under- 
dress of marine blue silk, trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and a 
pointed flounce. Over dress of écru canvas gauze, furnished with 
vest fronts, bows, and bias strips of the same material as the un- 
der dress, and with écru lace. 





Borner ror Currarns, ETc.—Swiss AppiicaTion on Lace. 


Fig. 6.—Surr ror Girt rrom 7 to 9 Years otp. This suit of 
cream-colored pongee consists of a skirt and basque, and is fur- 
nished with a sailor colar and sash of ruby-colored gros grain. 
Rough straw hat, trimmed with gros grain ribbon. 





KEEP COOL. 


ERY much according to the circumstances in which we are 
placed will be the character of the philosophy at whose shrine 
we worship. For instance, as the dog-days draw near, what virtue 
begins to compare with that of keeping cool? What bit of wis- 
dom do we incline more persistently to whisper into our neigh- 
bor’s ear than, “Friend, keep cool?’ Whether we take the ad- 
vice home to ourselves is another matter. 
Then let us briefly consider a few utterances of this seasonable 
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philosophy, as 
pearls freshly fall- 
en from the lips 
of the daughter of 
Wisdom. 

Suppose that we 
have been denied 
by the fates the 
privilege of a flight 
to the mountains 
or sea-shore, and 
are chained by 
stern duty to the 
desk, counter, or 
mayhap the bed- 
side of the sick, 
what panoply can 
effectually 
‘shield us against 
the arrows of dis- 
content as the sub- 
lime faculty of 
keeping cool? If, 
on the other hand, 
dragged from the 
comforts of a city 
home “furnished 
with all the mod- 


80 


ern improve- 
ments,” you must 
needs by night 


sweat and groan at 
a country inn in 
steaming feather- 
beds, and by day 
be bitten and tor- 
mented by black 
gnats, when en- 
ticed to repose in 
the open air, be- 
neath umbrageous 
oaks, having your 
creeping flesh 
crawled over by 
ants and caterpillars—still, what sager counsel can be given than, 
“ Just keep cool ?” 

What though your condition be woful as that of Jack who holds 
fair Jenny’s mitten, or, worse yet, the author who clutches his re- 
jected manuseript—il n’importe, Keep cool. To both we say, 

- Take truer aim. To the one: the maiden may relent; to the 
other: that charm-word “available” may yet smite upon the ear 
with a power more magical than ever did “ Open, sesame,” upon 
the senses of trembling Ali Baba. 

You may laugh, dear reader, but set out from this moment with 
the resolve that for the rest of the summer—let come what may 
—you will keep cool, and see if life be not divested of half its 
stings and ill humor, and fretting terribly cheated of its dues, 
What matters it if at the hottest hour of the day your way lead 
over the heated flag-stones of a crowded mart? Make up your mind 





to disregard petty annoyances. Resolve rather to greet grate- 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Svurr ror Boy rrom 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Scumwer CASHMERE 
Dress. 
AND CHILDREN’S 


Fies, 1-6.—LADIES’ SUMMER SUITS, 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Dress or Sitk AnD CANVAS 
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fully each breeze that fans your cheek, however 
faintly, than to yield unmanfully to the buffetings 
of blazing, fiery Sol. - 

Things are, believe me, as we make them: 
color, you know, is but light reflected through the 
eye regarding it—no quality inherent in itself. 
If in contact with fiery tempers you yourself grow 
heated, pause, keep cool, and see how soon pleas- 
antness and calm will revisit the troubled scene. 

Having first determined to keep your temper 
cool, the next and most difficult task (in August) 
is to keep down the temperature of the body. 
How is this to be compasstd? Let the head be 
busy and the hands not idle, and you will not 
suffer overmuch from high degrees of thermo- 
metric heat. If, however, the above recipes fail, 
remember fans are cheap this season—even on 
Broadway. Just sweetly smile in the face of dis- 
comfort, and still—keep cool. 

And now, dear reader, if at this stage of the 
season you have borne patiently this semblance 
of a lecture, be congratulated. You are already 
in a fair way to obtain your degree in the school 
of midsummer - philosophy, whose honors have 
we not proved to belong solely to those who can 
keep cool? Lest this philosopher, however, al- 
ready find himself dubbed as “ far too cool,” he 
beats a hasty retreat, but fleeing, cries once more, 
Keep cool. 








A PICTURE. 


Her eyes are fairer than the light 
Of stars that shine the clouds between 
On summer eves, when in their flight 
The planets out of heaven lean 


Her cheek is fairer than the rose 
That blushes in the warm June sun, 
And all its spicy soul bestows 
The wandering winds upon. 


Her smile is like the flickering rays 
Which coruscate across the night, 

And set the Northern skies ablaze 
With far-reflected light. 


Her words are like the gems that fell 
From fabled lips in fairy lands; 
And be it with me ill or well, 
Lies in her two white hands. 


Her voice is like the singing brooks, 
Like summer gales the pines among; 

All heaven for me is in her looks, 
And life or death upon her tongue! 





= a = 


(Copyright, 1875, by Hanrer & Brotuers.) 


The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtnor or “Tar Law anp Tue Lapy,” “Man anp 
Wire,” “Tur Woman wy Wurrs,” gro, 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BY LAND AND SEA. 


Ir mattered lit*le to me to what port the ves- 
sel was bound. Go where I might, I knew that 
I was on my way to Mrs. Van Brandt. She 
had need of me again; she had claimed me 
again. Where the visionary hand of the child 
had pointed, thither I was destined to go. 
Abroad or at home, it mattered nothing: when 
I next set my foot on the land, I should be fur- 
ther directed on the journey which lay before me. 
I believed this as firmly as I believed that I had 
been guided thus far by the vision of the child. 

¥or two nights I had not slept—my weariness 
overpowered me, I descended to the cabin, and 
found an unoccupied corner in which I could lie 
down to rest. When I awoke, it was night al- 
ready, and the vessel was at sea. 

I went on deck to breathe the fresh air. Be- 
fore long the sensation of drowsiness returned ; 
I slept again for hours together. My friend the 
physician would no doubt have attributed this 
prolonged need of repose to the exhausted con- 
dition of my brain, previously excited by delu- 
sions which had lasted uninterruptedly for many 
hours togetber.. Let the cause be what it might, 
during the greater part of the voyage I was 
awake at intervals only. ‘The rest of the time 
I lay, like a weary animal, lost in sleep. 

When I stepped on shore at Rotterdam, my 
first proceeding was to ask my way to the En- 
glish Consulate. I had but a small sum of money 
with me; and, for all I knew to the contrary, 
it might be well, before I did any thing else, to 
take the necessary measures for replenishing my 
purse. 

I had my traveling-bag with me. On the 
journey to Greenwater Broad I had left it at 
the inn in the market-town, and the waiter had 
placed it in the carriage when I started on my 
return to London. ‘Ihe bag contained my check- 
book, and certain letters which assisted me in 
proving my identity to the consul. He kindly 
gave me necessary introduction to the cor- 
Po \ecaesas at Rotterdam of my bankers in Lon- 


Having obtained my money, and having pur- 
pene Ao ——— which I stood in 
need, I walked slowly along the street, know- 
ing nothing of what my next proceeding was to 
be, and waiting confidently for the event which 
was to guide me. I had not walked a hun- 
dred before I noticed the name of ‘‘ Van 
Brandt” inscribed on th window-blinds of a 
house which appeared to L devoted to mercan- 
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street door stood open. A second door, 
on one side of the passage, lcd into the office. 
I entered the room and inquired for Mr. Van 





Brandt. A clerk who spoke English was sent 
for to communicate with me, He told me there 
were three partners of that name in the business, 
and inquired which of them I wished to see. 
remembered Van Brandt’s Christian name, and 
mentioned it. No such person as ‘Mr. Ernest 
Van Brandt” was known at the office. 

**We are only the branch house of the firm 
of Van Brandt here,” the clerk explained. ‘‘The 
head office is at Amsterdam. They may know 
where Mr. Ernest Van Brandt is to be found, if 
you inquire there.” 

It mattered nothing to me where I went so 
long as I was on my way to Mrs. Van Brandt. 
It was too late to travel that day; I slept at a 
hotel. The night passed quietly and uneventful- 
ly. The next morning I set forth by the public 
conveyance for Amsterdam. 

Repeating my inquiries at the head office on 
my arrival, I was referred to one of the partners 
in the firm. He spoke English perfectly; and 
he received.me with an appearance of interest 
which I was at a loss to account for at first. 

‘‘Mr. Ernest Van Brandt is well known to 
me,” he said. ‘* May I ask if you are a relative 
or friend of the English lady who has been intro- 
duced here as his wife ?” : 

I answered in the affirmative; adding, ‘‘I am 
here to give any assistance to the lady of which 
she may stand in need.” 

The merchant's next words explained the ap- 
pearance of interest with which he had received 
me. 

**You are most welcome,” he said. ‘‘ You 
relieve my partners and myself of a great anxie- 
ty. I can only explain what I mean by refer- 
ring for a moment to the business affairs of my 
firm. We have a fishing establishment in the 
ancient city of Enkhuizen, on the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee. Mr. Ernest Van Brandt had a 
share in it at one time, which he afterward sold. 
Of late years our profits from this source have 
been diminishing ; and we think of giving up the 
fishery, unless our prospects in that quarter im- 
prove after a further trial. In the mean time, 
having a vacant situation in the counting-house 
at Enkhuizen, we thought of Mr. Ernest Van 
Brandt, and offered him the opportunity of re- 
newing his connection with us in the capacity 
of a clerk. He is related to oné of my partners ; 
but I am bound in truth to tell you that he is 
a very bad man. He has rewarded us for our 
kindness to him by embezzling our money; and 
he has taken to flight—in what direction we 
have not yet discovered. Thé English lady and 
her child are‘left deserted at Enkhuizen; and 
until you came here to-day we were quite at a 
loss to know what to do with them. I don’t 
know whether you are already aware of it, Sir, 
but the lady's position is made doubly distress- 
ing by doubts which we .entertain of her being 
really Mr. Ernest Van Brandt's wife. To our 
certain knowledge, he was privately married to 
another woman some years since ; and we have 
no evidence whatever that the first wife is dead. 
If we can help you in any way to assist your un- 
fortunate country-woman, pray believe that our 
services are at your disposal.” 

With what breathless interest I listened to 
these words it is needless to say. Van Brandt 
had deserted her! Surely (as my poor mother 
had once said) ‘‘she must turn to me now.” 
The hopes that had abandoned me filled my 
heart once more; the future which I had so long 
feared to contemplate showed itself again bright 
with the promise of coming happiness to my 
view. I thanked the good merchant with a fer- 
vor that surprised him. ‘‘ Only help me to find 
my way to Enkhnizen,” I said, ‘‘ and I will an- 
swer for the rest.” 

‘<The journey will put you to some expense,” 
the merchant replied. . ‘‘ Pardon me if I ask the 
question bluntly. Have you money ?” 

“* Plenty of money.” 

‘*Very good! The rest will be easy enough. 
I will place you under the care of a countryman 
of yours, who has been employed in our office for 
many years. The easiest way for you, as a 
stranger, will be to go by sea; and the English- 
man will show you where to hire a boat.” 

In a few minutes more the clerk’and I were 
on our way to the harbor. 

Difficulties which I had not anticipated oc- 
curred in finding the boat and in engaging a 
crew. This done, it was next necessary to pur- 
chase provisions for the voyage. ‘Thanks to the 
experience of my companion, and to the hearty 
good-will with which he exerted himself, my 
preparations were completed before night- fall. 
I was able to set sail for my déstination on the 
next day. 

The boat had the double advantage, in navi- 
gating the Zuyder Zee, of being large, and of 
drawing very little water; the captain’s cabin 
was at the stern; and the two or three men who 
formed his crew were berthed forward, in the 
bows. ‘The whole middle of the boat, partition- 
ed off on the one side and on the other from the 
captain and the crew, was assigned to me for my 
cabin. Under these circumstances I had no rea- 
son: to complain of want of space, the vessel 
measuring between fifty and sixty tons. I La 
a comfortable bed, a table, and chairs, e 
kitchen was well away from me, in the forward 
part of the boat. At my own request, I set forth 
on the voyage without servant or interpreter. I 
preferred being alone. The Dutch captain had 
been employed at a former period of his life in 
the mercantile navy of France; and we could 
communicate, whenever it Was necessary or de- 
sirable, in the French language. 

We left the spires of Amsterdam behind us, 


and sailed over the smooth waters of the lake Y . 


on our way to the Zuyder Zee. 

The history of this remarkable sea is a ro- 
mance in itself. In the days when Rome was 
mistress of the world it had no existence. 
Where the waves now roll, vast tracts of forest 
surrounded a great inland lake, with but one 





river to serve it as an outlet to the sea. Swelled 
by a succession of tempests, the lake overflowed 
its boundaries: its furious waters, destroying 
every obstacle in their course, rested only when 
they reached the farthest limits of the land. 
Northern Ocean beyond burst its way in 
through the gaps of ruin, and from that time 
the Zuyder Zee existed as we know it now. The 
years advanced, the generations of man succeed- 
ed each other, and on the shores of the new 
ocean there rose great and populous cities, rich 
in commerce, renowned in history. For centu- 
ries their prosperity lasted, before the next in 
this mighty series of changes ripened and reveal- 
ed itself. Isolated from the rest of the world, 
vain of themselves and their good fortune, care- 
less of the march of progress in the nations round 
them, the inhabitants of the Zuyder Zee cities 
sank into the fatal torpor of a secluded people. 
The few members of the population who still 
preserved the relics of their old energy emigrated, 
while the mass left behind resignedly witnessed 
the diminution of their commerce and the de- 
cay of their institutions. - As the years advanced 
to the nineteenth century, the population was 
reckoned by hundreds where it had once been 
bered by thousands. ‘Trade disappeared ; 
whole streets were left desolate. Harbors once 
filled with shipping were destroyed by.the unre- 
sisted accumulation of sand. In our own times 
the decay of these once flourishing cities is so 
completely beyond remedy, that the next great 
change in contemplation is the draining of the 
now dangerous and useless tract of water, and 
the profitable cultivation of the reclaimed land by 
generations that are still to come. Such, briefly 
told, is the strange story of the Zuyder Zee. 

As we advanced on our voyage, and left the 
lake, I noticed the tawny hue of the sea, caused 
by sand banks which color the shallow water, 
and which make the navigation dangerous to in- 
experienced seamen. We found our moorings 
for the night at the fishing island of Marken—a 
low, lost, desolate-looking place, as I saw it un- 
der the last gleams of the twilight. Here and 
there the gabled cottages, perched on hillocks, 
rose black against the dim gray sky. Here and 
there a human figure appeared at the water-side, 
standing, fixed in contemplation of the strange 
boat. And that was all I saw of the island of 
Marken. 

Lying awake in the still night, alone on a 
strange sea, there were moments when I found 
myself beginning to doubt the reality of my own 
position. 

Was it alla dream? My thoughts of suicide ; 
my vision of the mother afd daughter; my jour- 
ney back to the metropolis, led by the apparition 
of the child; my voyage to Holland; my night 
anchorage in the unknown sea— were these, so 
to speak, all pieces of the same morbid mental 
puzzle, all delusions from which I might wake 
at any moment, and find myself restored to my 
senses again in the hotel at London? Bewil- 
dered by doubts which led me farther and farther 
from any definite conclusion, I left my bed, and 
went on deck to change the scene. It was a 
still and cloudy night, In the black void around 
me the island was a blacker shadow yet, and 
nothing more. ‘The one sound that reached my 
ears was the heavy breathing of the captain and 
his crew sleeping on either side of me. I wait- 
ed, looking round and round the circle of dark- 
ness in which I stood. No new vision showed 
itself. When I returned again to the cabin, and 
slumbered at last, no dreams came to me. All 
that was mysterious, all that was marvelous, in 
the later events of my life seemed to have been 
left behind me in England. Once in Holland, 
my course had been influenced by circumstances 
which were perfectly natural, by commonplace 
discoveries which might have revealed themselves 
to any man in my position. What did this 
mean? Had my gifts as a Seer of Visions de- 

from me in the new land and among the 
strange people? Or had my destiny led me to 
the place at which the troubles of my mortal pil- 
grimage were to find their end? Who could 
say? 

‘Early the next morning we set sail once more. 

Our course was nearly northward. On one 
side of me was the tawny sea, changing under 
certain conditions of the weather to a dull pearl 
gray. On the other side was the flat, winding 
coast, composed alternately of yellow sand and 
bright green meadow lands, diversified at inter- 
vals by towns and villages, whose red-tiled roofs 
and quaint church steeples rose gayly against the 
clear blue sky. The captain suggested to me to 
visit the famous towns of Edam and Hoorn ; but 
I declined to go on shore. My one desire was 
to reach the ancient city in which Mrs. Van 
Brandt had been left deserted. As we altered 
our course, to make for the promontory on which 
Enkhuizen is situated, the wind fell, then shift- 
ed to another quarter, and blew with a force 
which greatly increased the difficulties of navi- 
gation. I still insisted, as long as it was possi- 
ble to do so, on holding on our course, After 
sunset the strength of the wind abated. The 
night came without a cloud, and the starry firma- 
ment gave us its pale and glittering light. In an 
hour more the capricious wind shifted back again 
in our favor. Toward ten o’clock we sailed into 
the desolate harbor of Enkhuizen. 

The captain and crew, fatigued by their exer- 
tions, ate their frugal suppers and went to their 
beds. In a few minutes more I was the only 
person left awake in the boat. 

I ascended to the deck and looked about me. 

Our boat was moored to a deserted quay. 
Excepting a few fishing vessels visible near us, 
the harbor of this once prosperous place was a 
vast solitude of water, varied here and there by 
dreary banks of sand. Looking inland, I saw 
the lonely buildings of the Dead City—black, 
grim, and dreadful under the mysterious star- 
light. Not a human creature, not even a stray 
auimal, was to be seen any where. ‘The place 








might have been desolated by a pestilence, so 
empty and so lifeless did it now appear. Little 
more than a hundred-years ago the record of its 
population reached-sixty thousand. The inhab- 
itants had dwindled to a tenth of that number 
when I looked at Enkhuizen now. 

I considered with myself what my next course 
of proceeding was to be. 

The chances were certainly against my dis- 
covering Mrs. Van Brandt if I ventured, alone 
and unguided, into the city at night. On the 
other hand, now that I had reached the place in 
which she and her child were living friendless 
and deserted, could I patiently wait through the 
weary interval that must elapse before the morn- 
ing came and the town was astir? I knew my 
own self-tormenting disposition too well to accept 
this latter alternative. Whatever came of it, I 
determined to walk through Enkhuizen on the 
bare thance of meeting some one who might in- 
form me of Mrs, Van Brandt's address, 

First taking the precaution of locking my 
cabin door, I Sham from the bulwark of the 
vessel to the lonely quay, and set forth upon my 
night wanderings through the Dead City, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNDER THE WINDOW. 


I ser the position of the harbor by my pocket- 
compass, and then followed the course of the first 
street that lay before me. 

On either side, as I advanced, the desolate old 
houses frowned on me. There were no lights in 
the windows, no lamps in the streets, For a 
quarter-of an hour at least I penetrated deeper 
and deeper into the city, without encountering a 
living creature on my way—with only the star- 
light to guide me. Turning by chance into a 
street broader than the rest, I at last saw a mov- 
ing figure just visible ahead, under the shadows 
of the houses. I quickened my pace, and found 
myself following a man in the dress of a peasant. 
Hearing my footsteps behind him, he turned and 
looked at me. Discovering that I was a stranger, 
he lifted a thick cudgel that he carried with him, 
shook it threateningly, and called to me in his 
own language (as I gathered by his actions) to 
stand back. A stranger in Enkhuizen at that 
time of night was evidently reckoned as a robber 
in the estimation of this citizen. I had learned 
on the voyage, from the captain of the boat, how 
to ask my way in Datch, if I happened to be by 
myself in a strange town; and I now repeated 
my lesson, asking my way to the fishing office 
of Messrs. Van Brandt. Ejther my foreign ac- 
cent made me unintelligible, or the man’s sus- 
picions disinclined him to trust ‘me. Again he 
shook his cudgel, and again he signed to me to 
stand back. It was useless to persist. I crossed 
to the opposite side of the way, and soon after- 
ward lost sight of him under the portico of a 


ouse, 

Still following the windings of the deserted 
streets, I reached what I at first supposed to be 
the end of the town. 

Before me, for half a mile or more (as well as 
I could guess), rose a tract of meadow land, with 
sheep dotted over it at intervals reposing for the 
night. I advanced over the grass, and observed 
here and. there where the ground rose a little 
some mouldering fragments of brick-work. Look- 
ing onward as I reached the middle of the mead- 
ow, I perceived on its farther side, towering gaunt 
and black in the night, a lofty arch.or gateway, 
without walls at its sides, without a neighboring 
building of any sort, faror near. This (as I aft- 
erward learned) was one of the ancient gates 
of the city. The.walls, crumbling to ruin, had 
been destroyed as useless obstacles that cumber- 
ed the ground.* On the waste meadow land round 
me had once stood the shops of the richest mer- 
chants, the palaces of the proudest nobles, of 
North Holland. I was actually standing on . 
what had been formerly the wealthy quarter of 
Enkhuizen! And what-was left of it now? A 
few mounds of broken bricks, a pasture land of 
sweet-smelling grass, and a little flock of sheep 
sleeping. 

The mere desolation of the view (apart alto- 
gether from its history) struck me with a feeling 
of horror. My mind seemed to lose its balance 
in the dreadfal stillness that was round-‘me. I 
felt unutterable forebodings of calamities to come. 
For the first time I repented having left En- 
gland. My thoughts turned regretfully to the 
woody shores of Greenwater Broad. If I had 
only held to my resolution, I might have been at 
rest now in the deep waters of the lake. For 
what had I lived and planned and traveled since 
I left Dermody’s cottage? Perhaps only to find 
that I had lost the woman whom I loved—now 
that I was in the same town with her. 

Regaining the outer rows of houses still left 
standing, I looked about me, intending to return 
by the street which was known to me already. 
Just as I thought I had discovered it, I noticed 
another living creature in the solitary city. A 
man was standing at the door of one of the out- 
ermost houses on my right hand, looking at me. 

At the risk of meeting with another rough re- 
ception, I determined to make a last effort to 
discover Mrs. Van Brandt before I returned to 
the boat. E 

Seeing that I was approaching him, the stran- 
ger met me midway. His dress and manner 
showed plainly that I had not encountered this 
time a person in the lower ranks of life. He 
answered my question civilly in his own lan- 

Seeing that I was at a loss to under- 
stand what he said, he invited me by signs to 
follow him, 

After walking for a few minutes in a direction 
which was quite new to me, we stopped in a 
gloomy little square, with a plot of neglected 
garden ground in the middle of it. Pointing to 
a lower window in one of the houses, in which a 


light dimly appeared, my guide said in Dutch, 
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“Office of Van Brandt, Sir,” bowed, and left 


me. 

I advanced to the window. It was open, and 
it was just high enough to be above my head. 
The light in the room found its way outward 
through the interstices of closed wooden shutters. 
Still haunted by misgivings of trouble to come, 
I hesitated to announce my arrival precipitately 
by ringing the house bell. How did I know 
what new calamity might not confront me when 
the door was opened? I waited under the win- 
dow and listened. 

Hardly a minute passed before I heard a 
woman's voice inthe room. There was no mis- 


taking the charm of those tones. It was the 
voice of Mrs. Van Brandt. 
“*Come, darling!” she said. ‘‘ It is very late 


—you ought to have been in bed two hours ago.” 

The child’s voice answered, ‘‘ I am not sleepy, 
mamma.” 

** But, my dear, remember you have been ill. 
You may be ill again if you keep out of bed so 
late as this. Only lie down, and you will soon 
fall asleep when I put the candle out.”” 

‘You must not put the candle out!” the child 
returned, with strong emphasis. ‘My new 
papa is coming. How is he to find his way to 
us, if you put out the light?” 

The mother answered sharply, as if the child's 
strange words had irritated her. 

‘“*You are talking nonsense,” she said; ‘and 
you must go to bed. My. Germaine knows 
nothing about us. Mr. Germaine is in England.” 

I could restrain myself no longer. I called 
out under the window, 

** Mr. Germaine is here!” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonDENT. ] 


HOSE who are partial to blue have reason to 

be satisfied, for nothing but blue is seen. 
Those who like red may be content, for it is met 
with every where. And finally, those who like 
both blue and red are triumphant, for these two 
colors are combined, the one trimming the other, 
and for the fall there are even in preparation 
goods in blue with red stripes. This is proba- 
bly a ful courtesy on the part of fashion, 
which thus flaunts the colors of its city—Paris— 
throughout the whole world. The flag of Paris 
is red and blue. 

After the Juive over dress, we have now the 
Egyptian over dress. This is a grand drapery 
‘conceived somewhat in this fashion: Low-necked 
dress of silk in some light color, on which is ar- 
ranged a shawl of embroidered crépe de Chine, 
either white on white, or else with flowers of 
vivid colors on a white ground. Of this shawl, 
without cutting it, the Egyptian over dress is 
composed. It is very difficult to explain how 
this combination is effected, as it is extremely 
difficult to understand it even when seen and 
studied. I shall simply say that the two extrem- 
ities of the shawl are joined on the shoulders, 
and that the arms pass through the large open- 
ing formed by joining the ends in this fashion ; 
furthermore, there are a host of pleats, points, 
knots of ribbon, and shells of lace, which drape 
the shawl in such a manner as to transform it 
into an Egyptian over dress. In this way, with 
a new dress and a shawl which has reposed in a 
drawer for a long number of years, may be com- 
posed one of the most original, and at the same 
time elegant, toilettes of the season. The ex- 
treme caprice which presides over the present 
fashion, moreover, admits the utilizing of every 
thing in the way of wearing apparel which one 
possesses—that is, provided one has ingenuity 
and good judgment. For instance, a lady no lon- 
ger knows what to do with the three deep flounces 
of black lace which formerly constituted part of 
every well-equipped wardrobe, and those who de- 
sire to be economical as well as elegant may like 
to know how to utilize them. Take two of these 
flounces and sew them together perpendicularly, 
so that one flounce is formed having the length 
of two. Border the upper lace flounce with a 
ruche of pleated gauze falling below its edge, 
gather it on the upper edge, and set it on the 
front of any dress in the guise of a small tablier. 
Trim the other flounce on the under edge with a 
ruche like that on the preceding one, and sew it 
on the dress below the under edge of the first 
flounce in a manner to form two small tabliers, 
one above the other. In the middle of the back 
drape the ends of the lace under a cluster of 
knots and loops of ribbon. From the point where 
the lace meets under the ribbon sew the upper 
edges of the flounce together, so that an immense 
round barbe is formed, which falls in a cascade 
on the long train of the dress. 

In point of veracity what is most worn at pres- 
ent is neither the over-skirt nor the polonaise, 
but the second robe. This is Worn over a plain 
skirt—let us suppose of dark blue silk—and is 
of plain material without any trimming; for in- 
stance, India cashmere in an ivory shade. This 
robe, which is very long, reaching almost to the 
bottom of the skirt; is oniy draped in the middle 
of the back. When I say draped, it is in obedience 
to an old habit, for I should have said caught in 
a bunch under an immense bow of the same ma- 
terial. Smooth corsage falling very low on the 
hips. Sleeves to match the skirt. No*trimming 
of any kind whatever. The corsage is simply 
edged with a cording of the same material and 
color as the skirt. This may possibly become 
one of the types of the woolen costumes for next 
winter. The Jainage, as the goods of wool are 
termed by manufacturers, gains more considerably 
in importance with each season. Pliable, what- 
ever its thickness, produced in every fashionable 
color, and more suitable than silk for the soft 
draperies which the present taste is constantly 
multiplying, woolen goods to-day occupy a lead- 





ing position among the toilettes of the most ele- 
gant ladies. 

It is announced—and the prophecy deserves 
confirmation—that mantles resembling magiste- 
rial robes will be worn next winter. These man- 
tles, therefore, will be straight in the back, open 
in front from top to bottom, with very "ample 
sleeves, and entirely bordered with fur. They 
will be worn, I have no doubt, but this style will 
never become general. Imagine one traveling on 
foot in this majestic robe! They can only be 
worn by very rich ladies who have their own car- 
riages, Moreover, at the present season the brains 
of the creators of fashion are in a constant state 
of ebullition ; but what remains of their projects, 
devices, and efforts? It is the public in the end 
which creates the fashions by adopting and fa- 
voring, at the expense of all other styles, the toi- 
lette which takes the fancy of the largest num- 
ber of people ; and this decision can not be given 
in advance, as those who promulgate it—that is, 
the public—are ignorant themselves which style 
will meet with their favor. It is only possible to 
describe in advance the general features of the 
mode, but never the details in particular. Thus 
we are certain that every thing clinging tightly, 
as if moulded on the figure, will be fashionable 
—skirts, corsages, and wrappings. For the demi- 
season (September and October) small mantelets 
will be in vogue, of cashmere cut in the shape of 
a round cape in the back, and in front in a very 
long fichu, the ends of which are tied together. 
For the same season there are in preparation for 
warmer wrappings a great number of mantelets 
of wool with very dark chamois squares. These 
are trimmed with bands of feathers shaded in 
the colors of the material. 

Formerly as soon as winter arrived in France 
every one, great and small, both women and chil- 
dren, put on dark or black dresses in preference 
to lighter ones. But a reaction in this respect 
is announced, and the children principally will 
retain the light colors, even in heavy and warm 
wool For day wear (house dresses) and 
for the evening (toilettes for dinners and soirées) 
ladies will also give the preference to light colors 
for woolen stuffs of all Kinds, such as plain India 
cashmere, and even cashmere with open-work 
stripes. 

With each toilette next winter special lace will 
be worn, that is to say, lace embroidered with 
silk or thread of the same shade as the predomi- 
nant color in the toilette. This lace may be black 
or white, and is embroidered in blue, red, rose, 
ete., to match the dress. A marvelous kind of 
stuff is in preparation for next winter. This is 
of open-work crépe de Chine, with silk embroid- 
ery similar to that on crépe de Chine shawls. 
The price of this material is $20 a yard. It is 
worn over a robe of faillé or satin of a very viv- 
id or very pale color; for pale colors still reign, 
while red takes the leading place among bright 
colors, and I believe that for some time both pale 
and bright colors will be equally in favor, until 
one kind conquers the others. The others will 
probably be the pale colors, as they have already 
reigned a long time. 

In robes de chambre and house dresses there are 
many new models. There are the long baby robe, 
the English robe, with perpendicular pleats held 
by a large bow of ribbon placed half-way up on 
the skirt, and the robe with pleated back, a row 
of galloon running through the middle of each 
pleat, and the latter spreading out and growing 
wider toward the bottom. Each row of galloon 
is finished with a small tassel. The sleeves are 
trimmed with similar galloon. There is also the 
long robe, all in one piece, like the preceding, but 
with a simulated pleated paletot, trimmed, togeth- 
er with the large square pockets, with heavy lace 
torchons and bows of ribbon. Lace and ribbons 
form the favorite trimmings at present ; they are 
placed every where and on every thing, and are fre- 
quently finished with bunches of flowers. Robes 
de chambre and house dresses are made principal- 
ly of India cashmere in light colors, or else (even 
for the winter) of thick but very pliable silk gauze. 
The use of such gauze (I speak of house dresses, 
not of robes de ¢ e) is strictly limited to the 
house, of which these toilettes never pass the 
threshold, wherefore they are privileged to show 
in winter all the colors of summer—sky blue, 
rose, and vert d’eau. Emmeine Raymonp. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


Tomato anp Beer Strew.—Slice three pounds of lean 
beef and seven moderate-sized tomatoes with one on- 
ion. Cut the tomatoes up into small pieces, and chop 
the onion fine. Stew slowly; add salt, a few cloves, 
and, just before it is done, a little butter and half a gill 
of catsup. The remains of this dish may be kept and 
heated over the next day, if desired. 

Tomato Carsur.—To one peck of ripe tomatoes put 
one tea-cupful of salt. Cut the tomatoes in small pieces 
overnight. Lay them down in an earthen vessel or 
china bowl. Sprinkle the salt well through them. In 
the morning put them into a preserving kettle and boil 
them two hours. Take it off, and strain them through 
a fine sieve or net; then return the juice to the kettle, 
and boil it half away. Flavor to your taste with pow- 
dered Cayenne pepper, allspice, and cloves. Do not 
add the spices until about half an hour before it is 
done. When cool, bottle it, corking with new corks. 
Scald the corks before inserting them. After you 
have filled the bottles, pour into the top of each one a 
tea-spoonful of sweet-oil. It will keep better in con- 
sequence. Always shake the bottle well before using 
the catsup. 

Tomato Catsup, No. 2.—One peck of tomatoes, half 
a dozen onions chopped fine, two table-spoonfuls of 
black pepper, two table-spoonfuls of allspice, two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of cloves, two ounces of celery seed, a 
quarter of a pound of salt, or more if liked, one pound 
of brown sugar, and one quart of strong vinegar. The 
proportions used in this recipe are particularly recom- 
mended, and it may be relied upon as being generally 
admired when brought upon the table. 

Wovrer Savor of Tomators.—One gallon of strained 
tomato juice, two pounds of sugar, seven tea-spoonfuls 
of salt, four table-spoonfuls of black! pepper, half a 





table-spoonful of allspice, three table-spéonfuls of 
mustard, half a pod of red pepper, a little horse-radish. 
Boil well, and just before taking off the fire add one 
quart of good vinegar. 

Ries Cantacoure Pioxkie.—Take one bushel of can- 
taloupes, pare, and cut them into small slips. Put 
them into a stone jar, and cover them with cold vin- 
egar, letting them stand all night. Throw that vin- 
egar away (it need not be of the best kind), and take 
two quarts of good vinegar, six pounds of brown sug- 
ar, half an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of allspice, 
and a few sticks of cinnamon. When the mixture 
comes to a boil, throw in the cantaloupes, and boil one 
hour, until they look clear. Then put them away in 
glass or stone jars. They must not be eaten for six 
weeks, and are better the second year. 

To oan Peacurs.—Half a pound of sugar to one 
pound of peaches. Put the sugar on the fire with a 
little water; let it boil until the sirup is clear; then 
put in the peaches, and let them boil until. heated 
through. Take the peaches out with a perforated la- 
dle, and then to every eight pounds of the frait put 
two tea-spoonfuls of Spear’s fiuid. Put it into the 
boiling fluid after the fruit is taken out. Pour the 
hot sirup over the peaches, and no sealing of jars is 
necessary. This recipe has been proved to be reliable, 
and if you prefer to put up your fruit without sugar, 
it may be done by using more water, but otherwise 
proceeding as directed above. 

Psacu Mézineve.—Select a pie plate that is not too 
deep, and after arranging a lower crust, fill with peach- 
es halved, stoned, and pared; sprinkle sugar over 
them, and bake until done. Canned peaches will an- 
swer as well as fresh ones if some of the sirup from 
the can and a smali quantity of sugar are added. 
When cool, spread over it the whites of two eggs, 
beaten very light, and flavor with rose-water or va- 
nilla. Sprinkle over the top three tea-spoonfuls of 
sand sugar, and let it brown in the oven a few minutes. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


rs is a startling fact that within twenty-five 
days of the late “‘ heated term” no less than 
two thousand children died in New York city. 
Young children these were, a large majority 
being under one year of age. It is a fearful 
record, and a humiliating one, that so many in- 
nocent lives should -be sacrificed in less than a 
month. For in numerous cases they were the 
helpless victims of foul air, unsuitable food, and 
ignorant or criminal neglect ; and when the heat 
generated malaria in and about their filthy dwell- 
ings, they had no strength to resist disease, and 
- ckly fell before the great destroyer, Death. 

natural advantages, New York should be one 
of the healthiest cities in the world. The mor- 


-tality record of last July would indicate that it 


was a hot-bed of disease and death. Two thou- 
sand little graves made in twenty-five days! 
The various charities to give fresh air and relief 
to the little sufferers among the poor were by 
no means sufficient to arrest the ravages of dis- 
ease. In the height of the infant mortality un- 
usual efforts were made by the Board of Health, 
by benevolent associations, and by private indi- 
viduals to give needful succor. Fifty additional 
phgrisions were appointed to visit families un- 
able to employ a doctor, or who did not appre- 
ciate the necessity of so doing; printed direc- 
tions for the treatment of prevailing diseases 
were circulated ; thousands of tickets for excur- 
sions on the ae Hospital of St. John’s 
Guild were distributed; large parties of feeble 
little ones were carried to sea-side retreats. 
But a glance into the crowded tenement-houses 
of some of the most crowded and unwholesome 
streets of the city showed why these efforts 
failed to be but a small mitigation of the gen- 
eral suffering, and why the young children died 
by thousands. Large houses, .containing many 
small, ill- ventila rooms, and nearly every 
room occupied by an entire were A rooms hot 
and filthy, often without the semblance of a bed, 
the air loaded with vile odors; the streets sel- 
dom if ever thoroughly cleaned, strewn with 
refuse matter decaying in the hot sun; at night 
the sidewalks covered with promiscuous groups 
of men, women, and children, driven by the un- 
bearable heat of their stifling rooms to seek rest 
in the street: such are the scenes which were 
witnessed in some wretched streets of New York 
during the heats of July—scenes which make 
those who have comfortable homes ashamed that 
a breath of complaint has passed their lips. 
Nothing exerts such a saving influence upon 
the sick children as fresh air and nourishin 
food. The excursions on the water, and brie 
visits at the sea-side Homes, have accomplished 
much good. And when our tenement-house 
system is improved, and the poor, out-of-the- 
way streets of the city are cleansed as thorough- 
7 Broadway, midsummer heats will be less 
a 





Be it ever so hot in the city, those who visit 
the mountains should provide themselves with 
warm flannels and heavy wraps. This is espe- 
cially necessary in localities where the fine sun- 
rise entices out of doors in the chill of early 
morning—for hotel-keepers have issued a strin- 
gent edict against guests wearing the bed blank- 
ets out-doors over their shoulders. Two or three 
days after the protracted heat of July had miti- 

ted, the thermometer fell to two degrees be- 
ow zero on Mount Washington, and a large par- 
ty of visitors who spent the night on the summit 
were treated to quite a heavy snow-storm. 





There are many curious things seen and heard 
at the Centennial Exhibition independent of the 
exhibits themselves. An exchange relates the 
following: ‘‘In the Agricultural Hall there are 
two immense hogs, stuffed, each bearing a pla- 
card telling its age and weight, and with the 
name of the man who prepared it for exhi- 
bition, followed by the word ‘taxidermist.’ A 
man and his wife were looking at these with 
great interest. After reading the placards, the 
woman said, ‘Why, these are taxidermists. I 
thought they were hogs.’ Her husband looked 
at the creatures with a puzzled expression, and 
then went carefully over the placards, as if to 
satisfy himself fully on the point. Finally he 
replied :_ ‘They are hogs. Taxidermist is the 
name of the place they come from,’ ” 





Seldom has any calamity awakened such a 
general sympathetic interest in this city and vi- 
cinity as the loss of the yacht Mohawk, with five 
a ye lives. The details of the disaster have 

een spread throughout the country. The fu- 
neral services attending the burial of Mr. Gar- 


r recently the bod 





ner, his wife, and her brother, Mr. Thorn, were 
conducted at the Garner mansion, in New Brigh- 
ton. It was the intention to have the exercises 
simple and without parade, but the circum- 
stances attracted an immense crowd to the 
grounds, and the house was so thronged that 
many warm friends were unable to enter. Stat- 
en Island seemed to be altogether in mourning. 
Many buildings were draped, flags hung at half- 
mast, and business was generally suspended on 
the afternoon of the funeral. 





Thé Children’s Aid Society has opened at No. 
211 West Eighteenth Street a west side branch 
of the Sick Children’s Relief. 





The wife of an army officer at Fort Lincoln, 
in writing to a friend, says that when the news 
of the fate of General Custer’s command reach- 
ed them, there went forth a wail of grief such 
as is seldom heard. The agony and wretched- 
ness it caused were terrible. It was the an- 
nouncement to twenty-four women that they 
were widows, and to more than twice that num- 
ber of children that they were fatherless. What 
is the most painful of all is that most of these 
poor women are left utterly penniless, without 
means to take them away from the fort, or to 
subsist on should they get away. 





Letters have been received from Henry M. 
woes the famous African explorer, announ- 
cing his safety up to the date of April 24. 





Twelve evening schools are to be established 
in Brooklyn for a term of fourteen weeks during 
the coming winter. 


In August, 1852, a marine disaster occurred 
to the government revenue-cutter Taney, on her 
passage down the bay to Fire Island, not unlike 
that which recently happened to the yacht Mo- 
hawk. The day was fine, with a gentle breeze, 
and the Taney was running under jib, mainsail, 
and top-sail, the rest of the sails having been pre- 
viously furled. Suddenly the vessel received a 
terrific shock, as if produced by a blow from a 
hard substance on her topmast, quivered in ev- 
ery joint, and settled over as if to sink. The 
captain had just a moment before descended to 
his cabin. He attempted to rush on deck, but 
found the water forcing in, and the cutter imme- 
diately capsized and went down. Five persons 
—three sailors and two boys—were drowned. 
The captain, officers, and remainder of the crew 
clung to the spars and rigging, and were rescued 
by help from a passing steamer. It was sup- 
posed that the cause of this strange disaster was 
what is termed a ‘“‘ streak” of wind, which trav- 
eled in a straight line, and actually struck the 
doomed vessel. It was even stated that some 
persons on the Battery noticed a dark bar to 
pass toward the ship, and when the point touch- 
ed her, she almost immediately sunk. Vessels 
in the vicinity experienced only geutle winds 
at the same moment. . 





The Post-office Appropriation Bill became a 
law on July 12. All printed matter of the third 
class, except unsealed circulars, is now admit- 
ted to and transmitted in the mails at the rate 
of one cent for every two ounces or fractional 
part thereof, and one cent for each two addi- 
tional ounces or fractional part thereof; and 
the sender of any article of the third class of 
mail matter may write his or her name or ad- 
dress thereon, or on the outside thereof, with 
the word ‘‘from’’ above or preceding the same, 
or may write briefly or print on any package 
the number and name of the articles inclosed. 

The fast mail service isenow a thing of the 
past—a change in postal arrangements which 
causes regret throughout the country. 








Arrangements have been made by which or- 
ganized schools, when visiting the International 
Exhibition in a body, will be admitted for twen- 
ty-five cents for each individual. They will enter 
through special gates, and it is desirable that 
previous notice should be given of their intended 
visit to the Department of Admissions. 





An appalling disaster is reported from St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. A party of young girls were 
boating on Contrary Lake, when one of them, 
leaning over to reach a water-lily, tipped the 
boat over. The father of one of them, in at- 
tempting to save his daughter, was taken with 
cramps, and was saved with great difficulty. 
The girls, five in number, were all drowned. 
Their ages ranged from seven to sixteen years. 





A curious combination ‘“‘ boot and foot-warm- 
er’”’ is described in an English journal. It may 
not be appréciated just at the present season, 
but might prove valuable in a tramp through 
January snows. The heel of the boot is of met- 
al, and hollow, and contains a supply of artificial 
fuel. The heat from this is made to pass through 
channels in the inner sole, a part of which is 

laced upon a spring, so that the action of the 
oot in walking acts like a bellows, drawing in 
the cold air by an aperture in the heel, and driv- 
ing the heated air into the boot. 

Early in August a new carriage road from 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson to West Point will be 
opened. It passes along the western base of 
Cro’ Nest, and reduces the distance to six miles. 
The scenery along this road is most delightful. 





An Indian chief who cherishes the memory of 
a dead child must have a heart that can be reach- 
ed by right management. It is well known how 
tenderly “Spotted Tail’ loved his daughter, 
who became strongly attached to a young officer 
at Fort Laramie, and died of a broken heart 
eight years ago. Her influence over her father 
was so great that he promised her on her death- 
bed that he would make peace with the whites. 
When the treaty was made, he asked to have the 
coffin containing her remains brought into the 
council, in order that her spirit might witness 
the fulfillment of the vow. The old chief has 
yearned to have her grave near his wigwam, and 

was removed from Fort Lara- 
ail Agency, and placed in a box 

sts, in accordance with the Indian 
he burial service of the Episcopal 


mie to Spotted 
upon four 
custom. 


Church was read, a sermon in the Dakota lan- 
gusse was preached by the chaplain, and the 

x was lowered igto a grave in the cemetery 
near the agency. 
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JOAN. OF ARC. 
See double-page illustration. 


MONG the heroines of French history two 

_ names stand pre-eminent—St. Genevidve, 
who rescued Paris from the barbarians of Attila, 
and Joan of Arc, who saved France from becom- 
ing an English province, and who, after being left 
to perish at the stake by the supineness of the 
king whom she had saved, was canonized in the 
hearts of the people, as she is likely to be shortly 
in the hagiology of her Church. Whatever may 
be thought of the supernatural origin of her mis- 
sion, the fact remains proved that this ignorant 
young peasant girl, who could not sign her name, 
kindled the hearts of a desponding nation with 
her enthusiasm, and freed the country from the 
grasp of the invader. 

When the Maid of Orleans first entered upon 
her mission, France was overrun with English 
armies, and a prey to fire and sword. Taking 
advantage of the civil war, which had laid the 
country waste for three-fourths of a century, and 
had been aggravated on the occasion of the in- 
sanity of Charles VI., Henry V. had subjugated 
the kingdom, and wrung from the detestable 
queen, Isabeau of Bavaria, the shameful treaty of 
Troyes, which gave him the hand of the Princess 
Catherine of Valois, and the reversion to the 
throne on the death of the French king, setting 
aside the young dauphin. Henry and Charles 
died almost simultaneously a year or two after, 
in 1422, and the infant son of the former, Henry 
VL, was proclaimed King of England and France 
by the herald-at-arms at St. Denis, while in an 
obscure corner of the kingdom a few French no- 
bles raised the standard of Charles VII., the law- 
ful heir. The latter, a weak and nerveless youth 
of nineteen, made little effort to enforce his claims, 
but contentedly bore the title of King of Bourges, 
the corner of the kingdom whither he had re- 
tired with his young wife. Meanwhile the En- 

lish conquests under the regent, the Duke of 
ford, extended further and further. But few 
cities of importance remained to the dauphin ; the 
largest of these, Orleans, was besieged and ready 
to fall, and, with it, France would be blotted from 
the map as an independent nation. At this point 
of affairs the scene was changed, as by a miracle, 
by the appearance of La Pucelle. 

Joan of Arc, or Jeanne Dare, as she is called 
by the latest historians, was born at the little 
village of Domremy, in Champagne, January 6, 
1412. Her parents, Jacques Dare and Isabeau 
Romée, were poor and honest peasants of serv- 
ile origin. At an early age she was set to tend 
sheep in thé oak forests and pastures that sur- 
rounded her father’s home. A quiet, timid child, 
she shunned all playmates, and spent her time 
in dreaming over the legends of the saints, the 
stories of the English outrages, and the idealized 
pictures of the young dauphin, which formed 
the staple of conversation about her. At this 
time, too, prophecies of Merlin and others were 
rifethroughout the country that France, betrayed 
by a woman, would be saved by a maiden, gifted 
by the fairies, who was to come from among the 
oaks near the marches of Lorraine, to heal her 
country’s wounds, ll these things fired her 
childish imagination, and she prayed night and 
day for the coming deliverer. 

One summer’s day, in 1425, when she was in 
her fourteenth year, Joan first heard the voices 
and saw the visions that were henceforth her 
constant companions through life. St. Michael, 
attended by St. Catherine and St. Margaret, ap- 
peared to her, and in the name of the Lord bade 
her go forth in France to the aid of the dauphin, 
in order that through her he might recover his 
kingdom. The frightened child wept at first, but 
the frequent recurrence of the visions made her 
bold. Three years passed in this way, and the 
voices became more pressing. At last she re- 
vealed them to her parents, who angrily bade her 
leave her flocks, and come home to sew and spin, 
instead of dreaming of such nonsense, her father 
declaring that he would sooner drown her with 
his own hands than let her go away with the 
army. They sought to marry her to a youth of 
the neighborhood, but she steadfastly refused. 
At this juncture the hamlet of Domremy was 
sacked and burned by a band of soldiers. Joan 

ed it as a punishment from Heaven for her 
delay, and would wait no longer. “Hasten to 
Vaucouleurs,” said the voices, “to Robert de 
Batdricourt: twice he will refuse thee; the third 
time he will listen to thee, and will give thee sol- 
diers to conduct thee to the dauphin.” 

Her uncle lived in the neighboring town of 
Vaucouleurs. She persuaded him of the truth 
of her mission, and he accompanied her to the 

vernor. 

“ Captain,” said she, “my Lord has command- 
ed me to go to the dauphin, and to carry him to 
Rheims to be crowned, that he may triumph over 
his enemies.” 

“And who is your lord?” asked De Baudri- 
court. 

“The King of Heaven,” was her reply. 

De Baudricourt kept her waiting for weeks, 
until she was in despair. 

“T must go to the king,” she said, “if I have 
to go on my knees. No one but I can save France. 
I had much rather stay at home with my poor 
mother and spin, for this is not my work. But 
I must go. My Lord commands it.” 

By this time the people had taken up Joan’s 
cause, and urged the reluctant governor to grant 
the escort, which he did after twice refusing it. 
He gave her a sword, her uncle and another peas- 
ant joined to buy her a horse, and the people 
subscribed the expenses of the journey. She cut 
off her hair, and put on male attire and a cost 
of mail, then hastened to Chinon to Charles VIL, 
whom she had apprised of her coming. On reach- 

the court she singled out the king, who had 
mingled in disguise among his attendants. 

“Gentle dauphin,” said she, “why do you not 
believe me? I tell you that God has pity on 


| conclusion of her condemnation. 





you, your kingdom, and your people, for St. Louis. 


and St. Charlemagne are on their knees before 
Him, offering up prayers for you. If you lend me 
men, I will raise the siege of Orleans, and carry 
you to Rheims to be crowned; for it is the will 
of God that the English shall begone to their own 
country, and that the kingdom shall be yours.” 

The incredulous court of Charles VII. were 
not easily convinced of this miraculous mission. 
Bishops, monks, doctors, and professors of the 
University of Poitiers interrogated her, and it 
was finally the pressure of the people, who hail- 
ed her as their deliverer, that induced them to 
equip her and send her to Orleans. Before ar- 
riving at Chinon she had been informed by her 
mysterious voices that a sword with five crosses 
engraved on the blade was buried in the earth 
near the altar of St. Catherine’s Church at Fier- 
bois. The sword was found at the place desig- 
nated, and she wore it girded henceforth by her 
side. She also had made, by the same command, 
a white banner studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, 
with the figure of the Lord seated on His throne 
among the clouds, and holding a globe in His 
hands. On the right and left were two kneeling 
angels, one bearing a spray of lilies, with the de- 
vice, Jhesus Maria. On the other side was the 
picture of the Virgin. This banner was borne 
before her in battle. 

On the 29th of April, 1429, Joan succeeded in 
introducing a small convoy and a supply of pro- 
visions into the bel ered city of Orleans ; five 
days later, she led in her victorious army, before 
whom the English soldiers, panic-stricken, fled 
like sheep, while they loaded her with abuse and 
insult. To the French she was a saint, to the 
English a sorceress. Two towers still remained 
in possession of the enemy; she attacked them, 
at the head of her soldiers, and though seriously 
wounded, achieved a complete victory. It was 
there that she won her distinctive title, the Maid 
of Orleans. She then hastened to Tours to meet 
the king, and conduct him to Rheims to be 
crowned, The population rose up eagerly every 
where in support of her, the English evacuated 
the country before her army, and the coronation 
took place amidst public rejoicings in the cathe- 
dral of Rheims, with Joan standing by the young 
king’s side, banner in hand. 

The first part of her mission being thus accom- 
plished, she still had to achieve the recovery of 
Paris and the deliverance of all France. Victory 
followed her footsteps. As she advanced, the 
masses of the people rose like a swelling tide 
and crushed all resistance before her. She re- 
conquered the whole’ country until she reached 
Paris, which had been strongly fortified by the 
English. 

In the mean time the success which had aroused 
the wrath of the English had excited the jealousy 
of the French. Disaffected persons poisoned the 
mind of the weak king, who made delays, and 
supported her feebly. On the day she reached 
Paris she headed an assault, and, though badly 
wounded, would undoubtedly have succeeded in 
seizing the city had not the king, instead of re- 
enforcing her, suddenly retreated from St. Denis, 
where he had remained, and ordered her to fol- 
low him. This was the beginning of her down- 
fali. The martyrdom was protracted for eight 
months. The voices now began to say to her, 
“ Joan, thou wilt be taken captive before the eve 
of St. John. It must be so: be not astonished. 
Take all in good part. God’s will be done!” 
One morning she went to church, where several 
hundred little children had gathered to see her. 
“ My children and dear friends,” she said, “I am 
sold and betrayed, and delivered over to death. 
Pray for me, I entreat you, for I shall never more 
have the power to do service to the king or to 
France.” 

She was right. On the 23d of May, 1430, she 
made a sally from Compiégne, into which she had 
thrown herself, but was shamefully deserted by 
her followers, and taken prisoner. The Duke of 
Bedford, her archenemy, ransomed her from her 
captors, and prepared to wreak a fiendish venge- 
ance on the woman who had robbed him of the 
kingdom he held in trust. The English were full 
of mali t joy; they made greater ado, says 
Monstrelet, than if they had taken an army. The 
French people were plw in mourning, while 
the ungrateful Charles VIL. did not raise a finger 
to save her to whom he owed his crown. Having 
suborned the clergy and University of Paris, who 
were wholly in his power, the Duke of Bedford 
arraigned her before an ecclesiastical commission 
on the charge of impiety and of employing sor- 
cery and magic. For four months she was sub- 
jected to puerile inquiries from the infamous 
Pierre Cauchon, which ended in the foregone 
She appealed 
to the Pope, but her appeal was not allowed. 
Terrified by the prospect of the stake, she re- 
canted, and obtained a remission of her sentence 
to imprisonment for life. This did not suit the 
enemies who weve thirsting for her blood. Taking 
away the female apparel which she had resumed, 
they laid a man’s dress in her chamber, and when 
she put it on from sheer necessity, accused her 
of a relapse into error—the wearing of male ap- 
parel being one of the principal charges in the 
indictment against her—and condemned her anew 
to death. On May 30, 1431, she suffered punish- 
ment with the most heroic firmness. By a refine- 
ment of cruelty, the funeral pile was built of an 
unusual height, so that the flames would do their 
work more slowly. The torture was horrible, but 
she bore a serene countenance through it all, 
forcing the priests at her side to descend when 
they took no heed of the ascending flames. Her 
last words, as reported by him who received 
them, and who survived her twenty-five years to 
render this testimony, were, “My voices were 
from God. All that I have done, I have done 
by the command of God. No, my voices have 
not deceived me. My revelations were from 


” 


The work which she had begun was completed 


— 





after her. Five years later the English evacu- 
ated Paris, but a quarter of a century passed be- 
fore the last French provinces were free from the 
invaders, and the Hundred Years’ War was final- 
ly at an end. 








OUR WOOD. 


Go by sea and river-brink, 
Search the wide world over, 
No such wood as ours, I think, 

Shall your eyes discover. 
Nowhere else such blossoms sweet 
As the spring and summer 
Scatter here about our feet— 
Flowers for every comer. 
Violets in mossy beds, 
Then the pale primroses ; 
Wind-flowers, tossing dainty heads, 
Smile till daylight closes ; 
In a dim and perfumed nook 
Lilies-of-the-valley. 
Glimpses of a little brook 
Down a grassy alley: 
Overarched by ancient trees, 
Hidden by the fern, 
Making tiny melodies 
For the birds to learn; 
Murmuring now in tender tones 
Where the wild rose flushes; 
Quarreling with stepping-stones, 
bei amr the rushes ; 
Dimpling with a baby smile 
Where the aspens quiver; 
Flowing gravely for a while, 
Like a grown-up river. 


Busy insects, babbling rill, 
Blackbird, thrush, and: linnet, 
Hum and prattle, pipe and trill, 
Never cease a minute. 
—s squirrels frisk and play 
p among the beeches: 
“Ah, what fun we have!” they say— 
“And you can not reach us.” 
Here a ring of brighter green, 
Near the oak-trees shady, 
Shows us where wee folk have been— 
Fairy lord and lady. 
Here they surely had a ball, 
When the moon was beaming, 
While we “gg. great and small, 
Were asleep and dreaming. 
Here they flitted round and round, 
Laughing, chatting, singing, 
Tripping lightly to the sound 
Of the blue-bells’ ringing. 
Older fairies, grown sedate, 
Sat with much decorum, 
Canvassing affairs of state, 
In a fern-leaf forum: ; 
Drank their tea from china old; 
Played at whist—how funny !— 
Did they fight for tricks, and scold 
When they lost their money? 


Hither to this quiet place, 
Where the brown moths hover, 

Came a fay with blushing face, 
And her gallant lover. 

And he gave the lady—what ?— 
Kneeling low beside her— 

As I live, a true-love knot,’ 
Woven by the spider! 

Dear wee people, if I come 
Very softly treading, 

Silent as a creature dumb, 
May I see your wedding? 





THE RECTOR’S SECOND 
DAUGHTER. 


L—CAPTAIN BROWN. 


REAT was the excitement in the little town 
of Dumbley, in Clayshire, when it: became 
known that Captain Brown had been appointed 
to the post of commanding officer of coast-guard, 
rendered vacant by the promotion of Captain 
Tilbytop to a ship. The parties most interested 
in the matter—to wit, the coas rd themselves 
—knew little or nothing about him. The land- 
lord of the Yellow Lion consulted a time-worn 
“Navy List”—that might, from its dingy and 
weather-beaten appearance, have contained the 
names of the officers of the Victory under Nelson 
—and discovered, as might be expected, “ noth- 
ing in it ;” while in the shop of Mr. Dedlish, the 
general fancy warehouse in the town, an opinion 
seemed to prevail derogatory to the interests of 
the gallant captain. In an incredibly short space 
of time he went considerably below zero. Ru- 
mor spoke of services on the West Coast of Af- 
rica extending over at least half a century, and it 
was delicately hinted that he had lost a leg at 
Trafalgar. 

At the rectory, however, things wore a differ- 
ent aspect. The rector—a tall, straight, rigid- 
looking man, with a collar supporting his ears, 
and a white tie of innumerable and inexplicable 
folds supporting his chin, and a large Roman 
nose supporting a pair of silver-rimmed specta- 
cles—sat at breakfast. Beside him his wife, a 
buxom matron of some fifty summers; and op- 
posite, his two daughters, Fannie and Minnie. 
Fannie, the elder, had been harshly treated by 
Father Time; for in thirty winters he had sown 
some incipient wrinkles and not a few gray hairs, 
but he had not dared to touch her sweet smile 
and -natured eyes. Minnie he had treated 
with less severity ; for although twenty-five years 
had come and gone since she first opened her lus- 
trous black eyes to the light of day, she looked 
as though still in her teens. Her oval face was 
pale as the lily, her lips were rather too thin for 
beauty, her teeth milk white, her hair raven black, 
while o’er her seemed cast, like an invisible man- 
tle, a shadowy sadness that became her @ ravir" 





Minnie had tortured many heroic hearts, but, 
somehow, she had never succeeded in breaking 
one. If she was not actually engaged in fishing, 
she was most industriously mending her nets, 
Poor Fannie had no chance against her. Did an 
eligible fish swim into the waters of the rectory, 
Minnie’s flies were out directly. If one failed, 
she put up another, suiting herself to the situa- 
tion and to the fancy of the fish; while poor 
Fannie, who continued to use good old-fashioned 
bait, never succeeded in obtaining even as much 
asa solitary nibble. . 

At the time this veritable history commences, 
viz., the spring of 185-, Minnie was only recov- 
ering from an acute attack of inflammation of 
the heart, consequent upon the sudden and some- 
what unaccountable disappearance of a lieuten- 
ant in the Dumbley militia, who had fed at the 
rectory (the rector always fed his guests well, but 
his sherry was execrable) for the preceding six 
months, giving her every reason to suppose that 
she was all of life to him. This, in connection 
with one or two other disappointments of a sim- 
ilar nature, caused her countenance to be “ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and she 
sipped her cup of coffee in a sort of dreamy un- 
consciousness, * 

The rector, as was his right, always took the 
first pull at the Dumbley Agricultural Gazette. 
Three pages of this remarkable journal were 
printed in London, leaving one page vacant for 
the insertion of local news by the editor at Dumb- 
ley. And inasmuch as, save at assizes, the local 
hews was extremely limited, and the inventive 
faculties of the editor of little or no avail, since 
any little flight of fancy was sure of detection, 
this fourth page generally contained a repetition 
of metropolitan news. In fact, it might be called 
a metropolitan journal with a bu¢olic name. 

“ Ahem!” observed the rector, munching his 
toast, “I perceive Captain Tilbytop’s place is 
filled up.” 

“ Who is to get it, papa?” demanded Fannie, 
still indulging in indistinct visions of marrying 
naval men, a race seemingly extinct. 

“Captain Brown,” responded the rector. “I 
wonder is he a son of my old friend Colonel 
Brown, who was killed before Sebastopol? If 
he is, he ought to be handsome, for his mother 
was one of the finest women I ever beheld.” 

Mrs. Stedchaff asked the rector rather sharply 
if he would take another cup of coffee. 

The rector took another cup and relapsed into 
silence. 

There are some sounds that fall upon the human 
ear, gliding into the mind, and fastening there 
with the tenacity of a cupping-glass. rec- 
tor’s observation on the parentage and personal 
appearance of Captain Brown awoke a slumber- 
ing feeling in Minnie’s breast. -A new star had 
arisen. A new bud had burst into blossom. Hope 
was telling a flattering tale, and the feeling of 
curiosity became mingled with an indescribable 
sensation, such as one feels at the roulette table 
when a number turns up upon which, although 
not playing, one has set one’s mind as the win- 
ner. 

The rectory is not one of those cha: ivy- 
covered manses, with a green velvet sward, and 
conventional yew-trees with their stereotyped 
rooks. On the contrary, it is a plain detached 
house, with the creepers peeping into the kitchen 
windows, and as unpretentious as any gentleman’s 
dwelling need be. It is but one of a range of such 
houses; and next door to the rector live a Mr. and 
Mrs. Tanner. Mr. Tanner enjoys the distinction of 
being the merchant prince, the Rothschild, of 
Dumbley. He exports and imports in vessels 
with his own name, Joseph Tanner, proudly em- 
blazoned on their rounded sterns. He manufac- 
tures salt and lime and petroleum. His stores 
extend down half the quay, and when he passes 
to and from his office the inhabitants kowtow to 
him after the fashion of an Eastern populace. 
Tanner’s father lived before him, piling up much 
money; and his son, following in the footsteps of 
his respected sire, continues, as popular novelists 
will have it, to “amass a considerable fortune.” 
Joseph Tanner, upon a certain summer’s morning, 
proceeded to London, and accidentally met a 
friend who asked him to take pot-luck. The 
friend’s name was Taylor. Taylor possessed a 
daughter, a fine, healthy, well-educated girl, full 
of what the French call chic. Tanner adored her 
on the instant, and in a few months proudly led 
her as his bride to Dumbley, while his ships dis- 
played their gayest bunting, and fire-works were 
discharged at night, to the extreme annoyance of 
the elderly inhabitants and the rampant joy of 
the rising generation. This audacious step of 
Tanner’s was not readily forgiven at the rectory. 
What right had he to go outside the town of 
Dumbley seeking for ahelpmate? But he never 
had much taste ; and now—oh, ye little fishes ! 

Nevertheless, Time is probably as great a. heal- 
er as Professor Holloway, and will—we speak 
in all deference—cure wounds far, far outside the 
reach of the concoctions of that eminent profess- 
or. Tanner’s wife in time was visited by the 
rectory ‘people, and, what is more, began to be 
liked ; for Tanner’s wife was a shrewd and cheer- 
ful young lady, and saw where the weak point in 
the armor existed, and prepared the point of her 
lance in accordance therewith. To Mrs. Tanner 
Miss Minnie Stedchaff hastened after breakfast, 
in order to have a chat about the forth-coming 
Captain Brown. 

“Did you hear that Captain Brown has ar- 
rived ?” asked Mrs. Tanner. 

“ No.” 

“Oh yes, he has. Joseph has seen him, and 
declares him perfection ; and, Minnie dear, he is, 
thank Heaven, a bachelor !” 

“Ah!” said Minnie, with a sigh, “perhaps he 
might do for Fannie. I am aweary—aweary.” 

This was a sentimental allusion to the faithless 
militia officer who had mysteriously disappeared, 
after having been fed at the rectory for six calen- 
dar months, and, as the cook indignantly added, 
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when speaking on the subject to the pew-opener, 
“without hever seein’ the color of his money.” 

“Tut, nonsense, child!” cried Mrs. Tanner. 
“ Joseph will call upon him to-day, and ask him 
to dinner. You must come to dinner too.” 

“Td rather not, Phoebe,” said Minnie, thought- 
fully. “I'll come in the evening; my nose al- 
ways gets red at a dinner party.” 

O young men of this very remarkable age, if 
ye but knew of the snares that are set for you; 
how every little detail is worked out, every color 


tested, every knot adjusted, every motion studied, _ 


ye would go home to your respective mothers, 
and—remain with them! 

In due course Joseph Tanner, faithful to in- 
structions from head-quarters, proceeded to call 
upon Captain Brown, at the hero’s residence in 
the Beaux Row, a facetious misnomer, as in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant a bachelor had 
never been known to reside even in the vicinity. 
The gallant captain’s lodgings were on the 
ground-floor, and consisted of two rooms, a sit- 
ting and bed room. | He received Tanner with a 
dry cordiality, and Tanner took stock of him, as 
his instructions were, to be able to photegraph 
the captain on his return to his cara sposa. Tan- 
ner sees before him a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
man, aged, say forty, with dark hair and whiskers, 
and luminous blue eyes, a well-cut chin, but, as 
Tanner describes it, “ a devilish sarcastic mouth.” 
The complexion of the captain is vermilion on 
an olive ground. Tanner speaks of him by-and- 
by as being “as dry as sawdust.” 

Captain Brown accepted Tanner’s invitation 
for the next day, and the Tanners asked “a few 
friends” to meet him. The Tanner plate was 
taken out and polished up, to the great annoy- 
ance of Ned, a retainer, who acted as coachman, 
groom, gardener, messenger, and rumor even 
hinted that he fabricated his own shoes. Tan- 
ner, although rich, was very thrifty, and he con- 
sidered spending money on servants a very ri- 
diculous ard unnecessary proceeding. “I have 
in. my house a man, his wife, and daughter. 
They are honest, and do my work; what more 
do I want?’ And perhaps he was right. He 
lives well, and denies himself no comfort; while 
Mr. Manley, who keeps two flunkies and four 
women-servants on board wages, dines shakily, 
and never asks a friend to sheath his feet under 
his mahogany, save under solemn and exceptional 
circumstances. 

The little dinner came off; gravy soup, or 
rather a fancy soup gravely termed gravy, white 
trout, chicken and ham, and a quarter of lamb— 
not a bad dinner, as dinners go. The rector and 
Mrs. Stedchaff were punctual; Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
ley a leetle late, ‘“ Always dine at seven o'clock,” 
says Mrs. M. to Mrs. 8S. “We always dine at 
two,” sighs Mrs. S. to Mrs. M. Captain Holland 
of the militia, and Doctor and Mrs. Drakes. The 
rector immediately demanded if Brown was a son 
of his old friend the colonel, to which the captain 
modestly responded in the affirmative. This an- 
nouncement set the gallant son of Neptune on a 
pedestal, and he was /éted during the feed. “ Cap- 
tain, a little more soup?” “Captain, a wing?” 
“Captain, you are eating no dinner.” This was 
an insult to common-sense, as the captain not 
only partook of every thing going, but the sup- 
plies were on a somewhat abundant scale, while 
his consumption of sherry and Champagne was 
simply charming. When the ladies withdrew, 
he briefly sketched an uneventful career, but the 
audience were with him, and his autobiography 
was considered something marvelous. : 

Minnie’s knock was heard at the hall door by 
Tanner, and that worthy fellow knew that, if the 
Fates were propitious, they had just “ put in” the 
first stitch of a web that would eventually stran- 
gle the unconscious victim, who sat drinking 
brandy and water with as much ease as though 
he had been seated in his front parlor in the 
Beaux Row, indulging in the luxury of lodging- 
house home. 

Little did Brown imagine that his approach to 
the drawing-room was looked forward to with so 
much interest, and that the pose—the graceful, 
alluring, seductive pose—of the girl standing near 
the piano had been as carefully studied as though 
he had been a photographer, and had uttered the 
cabalistic words, “I think we'll do now, miss,” 
ere removing the cover from the camera. 

Mrs. Tanner was on the alert, and while one 
would say Jack Robinson, Brown was introduced, 
and shifted into an isolated corner of the room, 
with Miss Minnie Stedchaff, who looked into him 
(they were about the same height) out of her 
dreamy eyes (ay, Heaven forgive her!) as she 
used to look at the absent militia-man. Did we 
mention that Brown’s voice was harsh and un- 
musical ?- Minnie’s was low and plaintive, so that, 
when a pause in the general conversation permit- 
ted, the voices of the gallant captain and the rec- 
tor’s daughter might be heard in cadence like 
those of a jackdaw croaking beside a murmuring 
and dulcet stream. 

The rector engaged Tanner in a controversial 
discourse, inte Which the unwary merchant had 
in an unhappy moment precipitated himself, and 
the reverend divine flayed his victim with merci- 
less rigor. Mrs. Stedchaff, strong in horticulture, 
dazzled Mrs. Dr. Drakes with a display of flori- 
cultural lore. The doctor and Captain Holland 
compared notes on a certain doubtful mare which 
Captain Brown had been “looking at.” And 
Mrs. Tanner—what did she do? 

“ Minnie darling, won’t you sing us one of your 
delightful ballads? Do you know, Captain Brown, 
that Miss Stedchaff understands the rendering of 
a ballad to perfection? Do, Minnie.” 

Minnie languidly pleaded a cold. Brown, as in 
duty bound, outpleaded. Minnie yielded, and, aft- 
er some private conversation with Mrs. Tanner, 
in which “don’t be silly” shone uppermost, she 
sang a very pretty ballad with a studied artificial 
simplicity that ought to have brought-the gallant 
captain’s mind back to the timie when he gather- 
ed buttercups and daisies in the green fields at 





home, and when all was peace and love and joy, 
and bread and jam. 

Of course he applauded ; but we grieve to think 
that, under the iron rule of society, he would have 
applauded any thing. Again the isolated corner, 
Mrs. Tanner employing the enemy elsewhere ; 
again a ballad—more applause ; sherry and water. 

“Well, I’m afraid it’s getting late.” 

“You are not thinking of leaving ?” from the 
Tanners. . 

“Captain Brown, you will take care of Miss 
Stedchaff for me,” cries Mrs. Tanner ; and out into 
April’s ivory ee they go, laughing, chat- 
ting, and crying, “ t nice people the Tanners 
are!” and thus to the rectory gate. Hands are 
shaken. Captain Brown has promised to visit 
on the morrow, and he retires, not to dream of 
Minnie, but to smoke a bloated cigar, and to take 
—well, a glass, a stiff glass, of grog. 


IL—MINNIE WINS THE GAME. 

Three months have rolled onward since the 
little dinner at Tanner’s. Minnie Stedchaff yet 
bears the name she would-willingly exchange for 
that of Brown, and the captain still inhabits the 
dingy lodging in the Beaux Row. He has dined 
at the rectory very often—indeed, as often as ask- 
ed—and, alas! has given no return of any de- 
scription whatever, not as much as a ribbon to 
bind up the lacerated heart of the rector’s second 
daughter. It is a source of comfort, at all events, 
that he calls so often; but it is very depressing 
to find the funereal view he takes of matrimonial 
subjects, and it is positively heart-breaking to hear 
him croaking like a raven whenever hymeneal 
subjects are brought upon the ¢apis. Mrs, Tan- 
ner has “ tapped him up” in the most diplomatic 
manner, has praised Minnie as one of the most 
charming of created beings, but, somehow, the son 
of the ocean does not seem to see it; and even 
when one day, in a burst of mysterious confidence, 
Mrs. Tanner darkly hinted that Minnie’s affections 
were drifting toward a certain official attached to 
the coast-guard, he closed the poor young woman’s 
mouth by caustically remarking, “ Oh, { thought 
Miss Minnie’s tender feelings were reserved for 
the militia.” “ Disgusting brute!” thought Mrs. 
Tanner, 


When the sky is brightest, lo! a dark cloud 
appears, and, while yet we watch, it passes across 
the face of the sun, plunging the earth into shad- 
ow. About half a mile from the town of Dumb- 
ley resided a certain Mr. Jacob Williams, a coun- 
ty magistrate, of very independent means. Mr. 
Williams, being of a sporting and joyous turn of 
mind, resolved, as he facetiously put it, upon kill- 
ing the wet days by that most engaging of in-door 
amusements, to wit, billiards. Tanner supplied 
the lime, a neighboring quarry the stone, and in 
an incredibly short space of time a capital room 
was erected, with charming bay-windows com- 
manding a view of Dumbley Head and the velvet 
downs so fondly caressed by the sad sea waves. 
A table was procured, and such of the neighbors 
as could play invited to attend. Now, as luck 
would have it, Captain Brown was passionately 
fond of two things, horses and billiards, for the 
simple reason that during his life on the ocean 
wave he could enjoy neither, so he accepted Mr. 
Williams’s invitation with an alacrity that show- 
ed his intense anxiety to participate in the pleas- 
ure attendant upon prowling round a table cover- 
ed with green cloth, and knocking one ball against 
another, or into little knitted receptacles cunning- 
ly devised for the purpose. 

“ Brown, my boy,” cries Williams, who has beat- 
en his guest into fits, “the table is here, there’s 
lots of beer on the premises, dinner at half past 
six, and, if I’m not here, Emma will take care of 

» 


Oh, ye gods! Emma! Why did Minnie Sted- 
chaff bite her lips and set her pretty teeth when 
met. ion was made of this billiard-table? Why 
did she denounce billiard-playing as a sinful pleas- 
ure, and call upon her reverend parent to indorse 
the little bill? Ah, why? Could Emma Will- 
jams have any thing to say to it? Certainly not. 
Why should she ? 

Brown’s visits to the rectory became less fre- 
quent. He was not ill, for in order to reach 
Williams’s abode he must pass the nest in which 
the tender young bird was ensconced; and pass 
it he did every day about two o’clock, returning 
—oh, very late in the night, for a pale watcher 
sat at the casement and noted, like one of the 
astronomical staff at Greenwich, the time of the 
appearance of this evening-star in the hemisphere. 
Ah, Brown! Brown! you do not even look up; you 
smoke your cigar, and you waddle home with that 
gait so peculiar to your profession, and you take 
your glass of grog, and you go to sleep, while a 
fair maiden is loving and hating you, fearing and 
despising the dark-haired daughter of the house 
of Williams, and hoping with a mad and frenzied 
energy even against hope. 

“ All is not last that’s in danger,” is a fine old 
maxim; and when a man, or a woman either, has 
pluck enough to stand in the gap, egad, the at- 
tacking party may be worsted even when all 
seems utterly lost. Luckily for Minnie, the bill- 
iard table was a sealed book on Sunday; but as 
the farmer upon that sacred day will walk over 
his grounds to see how things are looking, so 
would Brown prowl out to Eider Bank (Williams 
Castle) and peer in at his beloved table to ascer- 
tain that it was properly guarded against dust, 
and that it still stood in its accustomed place. 
The Williamses invariably dined with relatives at 
some eight miles distance on the Sabbath, so that 
Brown, bon gré mal gré, was thrown upon the rec- 
tory for his Sunday meal. 

It was upon the third or fourth Sunday after 
the erection of the billiard table that Minnie ob- 
served to the gallant captain: 

“ Do you know, Captain Brown, I hear the Bish- 
op of Peterfield’s daughters play billiards and a 
game called pool; also the Dean of Bridport’s 
daughters. I think I must learn.” 





“By Jove! so you ought; it’s a capital game 
for ladies. Miss Williams plays a capital game.” 

“Does she ?” said Minnie, with a gulp. 

“Oh, capital! Pockets her ball like the Brigh- 
ton marker. She won eighteenpence of me yes- 
terday, after a hard fight of three hours.” 

How Minnie envied Emma Williams the eight- 
eenpence and the three hours in the society of 
Brown! 

“You should learn,” said Captain Brown, for 
want of any thing better to say. 

“T used to play when I was—oh, ever so small.” 

She did not tell him of the games played at 
Bridgeam Abbey with the departed militia-man ; 
she did not tell him that she used a special cue, 
and carried her own chalk. Where was the ne- 
cessity? None whatever. 

“Then you can play ?” cried Brown, with more 
animation than usual. 

“A little; my brother taught me.” 

It has not as yet been recorded that Minnie is 

r of a brother, who is in the service—in 
elderly lieutenant, without a stiver to purchase 
his company; boy after boy stepping over his 
head, leaving him in the front rank gazing at 
them as they mount the captain’s ladder. 

“You'll come out to-morrow and have a try ?” 
says Brown. 

“T will if I can get rid of my class in time,” 
murmurs Minnie; the class being a particularly 
becoming blue muslin, which she hopes to have 
finished by three o’clock on the morrow. 

The morrow comes. The pony-phaeton is at 
the rectory gate. Brown is en route for Eider 
Bank. In passing he perceives Minnie kissing 
the dear little pony. Of course he envies the 
quadruped. Minnie laughs, tries to blush—fails ; 
hurries into the phaeton, displaying a foot and 
ankle.of most perfect symmetry, her dress hav- 
ing not exactly caught in the step—she only 
thought it had. Fannie, all good nature, places 
herself beside her sister, offering the gallant 
officer a seat behind. 

“Oh, by gad, I shall be too much for the 
pony,” urges Brown, fully intending to avail him- 
self of the offer, the day being broiling hot, and 
knowing that he would have plenty of walking 
round the billiard table by-and-by. 

“Will Juno take a naughty captain?” cries 

Minnie to her pony. 
- The naughty captain does not wait for a sec- 
ond invitation, seeing that Juno is inclined to 
leave him in the road, but jumps into the trap, 
and away they go on the road to Eider Bank. 

“By Jove! we could have walked it in less 
time,” mutters the captain, as they shamble over 
the gravel drive to the hall door. There was 
much of truth in this; for Minnie, who is full of 
feeling, will not distress dear, dear Juno, and 
walks that gentle beast the whole of the way; 
although we have seen her drive four able-bodied 
persons with herself in the same trap, and apply 
the whip vigorously and frequently across the 
most susceptible portions of dear Juno’s frame. 
Circumstances alter cases—of course they do. 

When they arrive at Eider Bank a dull rattle 
breaks upon the ear, then an exclamation from 
the direction of the billiard-room. 

“By Jove, they’re at it already!” cries Brown. 
“T hope they haven’t made up a match without 
me ;” and, in his impatience to enter the arena, 
he pulled Minnie and her sister out of the trap, 
as a laundress lugs a couple of bundles of un- 
washed linen from out of the inner recesses of 
the institution vehicle. 

Tap, tap, tap, from the bay - window, and old 
Williams, in.his shirt sleeves, appears. 

“Holloa, Minnie and Fannie! Come to lecture 
us on the villainy of billiards? Where’s the 
parson + ae . 

Minnie and Emma kiss; why not? Do not 
men shake hands, and inquire after each other’s 
health, and wish each other good-by, and use 
powerful language to conceal their feelings ? 
Minnie conceals hers by kissing Emma’s cheek, 
and then repairs to the billiard-room. 

Brown is in raptures—no match has been 
made, 

“T say, Miss Williams, Miss Minnie plays. 
How many points ought I to give her?” 

The gallant captain played a very creditable 
game. 

“We must have our return match first,” said 
Miss Williams, rather spitefully. 

This was too bad. The table was there at all 
times; Brown was a sure card.. Minnie’s blood 
began to boil. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Minnie, with 
the utmost coolness, although her hands shook 
as she unbuttoned her little yellow glove; “I 
never saw either of you play—you may be perfec- 
tion for aught I know—but J will play you both.” 

“Bravo !” shouted Williams. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the captain. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Emma. 

In spite of the apparent nonchalance there was 
a feverish glare in Minnie’s eye and a rigidity 
about the muscles of the mouth that boded mis- 
chief. 

“Will you play for gloves ?” asked Emma, su- 
perciliously. 

“T do not like to bet,” said Minnie. 

“You'd better not be rash,” observed Emma. 

“Qh, have a bet, by all means,” cried the good- 
natured Squire. “T’ll back Minnie.” 

“By Jove! let us bet,” said the captain; “a 
pair of gloves.” 

Minnie was disgusted with him; it was like 
hitting her when she was down. 

“Oh, hang it, captain, bet her a box to a pair,” 
said Williams. 

The captain rattled the balls about the table, 
pretending not to hear the sporting observation 
of his host; but Mr. Williams was not a man to 
A aga shunted off his own particular set of 
rails. 

“T say, captain, in my day we always used to 
bet boxes to pairs with young ladies. Don’t be 
shabby.” 





. Driven into a corner, the unhappy captain ven- 
tured on the bet, feeling at the same time pretty 
certain as to the result. 

Minnie took up the bet. The gloves would be 
an object to her, and the victory over Emma 
Williams—ah ! . . 

“Tl mark the game,” said the Squire, seating 
himself on a high stool, leaning on the rest, and 
near his right hand a large flagon of beer. 

“By Jove! it’s not fair to take your gloves, 
Miss Stedchaff,” murmured Captain Brown, as he 
chalked his cue preparatory to going in for them. 

“ You have not won them yet,” replied Minnie. 

The game was 50. Miss Williams led, follow- 
ed by her partner, who succeeded in scoring 15. 
It was Minnie’s turn now. Going to the rack 
she selected a particular cue, shook it, brought it 
up to the level of her eye to ascertain that it was 


straight, then cautiously and carefully chalked it. * 


There was a dead silence as she prepared to 
strike the ball. With the utmost deliberation 
she placed it, and, after poising the cue for about 
half a minute, she sent the ball flying toward the 
red; holding it, and rebounding, it came in con- 
tact with Miss Williams’s ball, making a singu- 
larly well-executed canon. 

“Splendidly played!” shouted Williams. “By 
jingo! you’re a professor. You could play with 
the hairy end of a brush.” 

The captain’s countenance fell ; he found him- 
self in the hands of the Philistines; and as for 
Emma Williams, she grew livid. 

Again canon, pocket, canon, again and again; 
shouts of ecstasy from the Squire; and as Min- 
nie completed her break for 29, he started to his 
feet, came up, caught her by the chin, and gave 
her a tremendous kiss. 

Miss Williams played with her utmost skill, 
weighing every stroke, and deliberating with the 
gravity of my Lord Burleigh. The gallant cap- 
tain did his best—and what more can any man 
do?—but the Brighton marker, whoever that 
worthy may be, could scarcely have beaten Min- 
nie. Her play was perfection, her movements all 
grace; and whereas Miss Williams, being short 
of stature, was occasionally compelled to assume 
unbecoming attitudes (she would have stood upon 
her head to have scored under the circumstances), 
Minnie, graceful as a lily, moved round the table 
as a fairy would round an enchanted castle. 

Brown cried peccavi with really good grace; his 
voice for once lost its sawdust twang; and as he 
congratulated Minnie, she perceived that in his 
altered tone which bade her no longer fear Emma 
Williams, and to think—well, no matter. 

“Miss Stedchaff, won’t you allow me to return 
with you ?” said Brown, as the pony-trap drew up. 

“Certainly not, Captain Brown. You really 
must stay and play that match with Miss Will- 
jams. A, bientot/” and Brown found himself 
standing on the gravel-path feeling fishy—yes, 
that is the word. 


He dined at Eider Bank, played more billiards, 
left at his usual hour. Did he look up at the 
windows of the rectory en passant? He did. 


Ill.—BROUGHT TO BOOK. ‘ 

The Tanners had quitted the immediate vicin- 
ity of Dumbley for a very pretty villa situated 
about three miles from the town. Of course it 
boasted of a croquet ground; and Mrs. Tanner, 
who was a sprightly young woman, and anxious 
to be au courant with the rest of the county peo- 
ple, resolved upon indulging the said county peo- 
ple with croquet and tea during the lovely autumn 
afternoons, when the air was rich with the odor 
of the ripening harvest, and the first tinge of 
brown had come upon the beechen leaves. Her 
first tea was an immense success. Every body 
came to it. The De Ramsdens drove fifteen miles 
in their splendid mail-phaeton ; even the Misses St. 
John jerked their jennet and enlarged Bath-chair 
up the pretty little drive that led to the home of 
the Tanners. Ned had been engaged for the pre- 
vious fortnight in clipping the grass on the cro- 
quet ground, and inwardly cursing the folly of the 
age in finding amusement in any thing half so 
frivolous. He could understand bowls, tolerate 
cricket; but croquet—faugh! Captain Brown 
came in yellow gloves, and patent-leather boots a 
size too small for him. The torment of these 
leathery demons may have ruffled his temper, 
usually serene, for he was crabbed and cross; 
and when the Misses St. John appealed to him to 
hold the head of their jennet, as that animal ap- 
peared to be under the influence of extra feeding, 
if not of liquor, he pretended not to hear them, 
turning a deaf ear to their entreaties, and went 
his way. 

Where was Minnie Stedchaff? She is not 
here. Fannie is, though, and every body has a 
word for the rector’s daughter. Brown comes 
over to ask for her father, mother, brother, whom 
he does not know, and the old nurse; and adds, 
“ By-the-way, is your sister here?” “No,” re- 
plies Fannie, “ she could not come; I don’t know 
why.” Brown says nothing. Shortly afterward 
he goes in for sherry, and then for croquet. He 
plays well; he balances his mallet with great 
nicety, and roquets with vigor and dexterity. His 
feet are small—smaller than usual in the patent- 
leathers; and the arched instep, shining in the 
sunlight, surmounting a yellow ball, causes a 
thrill of pleasure to run through the ladies en- 
gaged in the game; while poor Jenks, in thick, 
badly polished shoes, and coarse, very coarse 
stockings, curses all dandies, and digs wildly 
into the grass with the handle end of his mal- 
let. Mrs. Blewmyth, the charming young widow 
(£2000 a year, my dear, and no incumbrances, all 
in her own right), is there. She will not play. 
Brown gallantly challenges her to the mortal 
combat. “It is too warm,” she says; “who'll 
come and sit under a tree?” This is addressed 
to imaginary females. Brown cries, “I will.” 


She assents. They meander (meander is a good 
word; slope might be better) toward the shade 
of a gigantic horse-chestnut. The widow reclines 
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“*] SHA’N’'T GIVE YOU THE BOOK,’ SAID MINNIE.” 


on the greensward, adjusts her drapery with be- 
coming and prudish care, and her companion seats 
himself at her feet. The rogue has taken his two 
good brimmers of sherry, and is on for flirtation. 
He goes in for it; the pace waxes fast and fu- 
rious ; the widow can not get off her dainty black 
glove; Brown volunteers, holds her hand between 
his own, raises his eyes, and meets those of Min- 
nie Stedchaff. Why does he snatch the glove off 
the widow’s hand, tearing it, and causing her to 
give an exquisite little shriek of pain, such as 
Cupid might utter if. struck by one of his own 
arrows? Quien sabe? 

Brown suggests that the ground is damp, and 
hints at the possibility of earwigs and snails. 
The widow doesn’t see it. Brown goes further; 
he states he is subject to rheumatism ever since 
the night he slept on the banks of the Muggo, 
etc., relating a reminiscence of his African expe- 
rience. 

“You want to go. Allez done,” cries the wid- 
ow. “Send Captain Marjoribanks to me.” 

Brown does as he is bidden, and is relieved by 
Marjoribanks in due form, just as the guard is 
changed at any of our public buildings: a few 
mysterious words, a nod of significance, a shoul- 
dering of a walking-stick, and, lo! the thing is 
done. 

Brown. lounges carelessly among the players. 
Jenks purposely treads upon the patent-leathers, 
which causes the gallant captain to croak in an- 
guish like a raven, and stand very much upon one 
leg, like a stork, for some moments. Jenks is in 
ecatasies, and goes in, such is his rejoicing, to ro- 
quet every body and every thing. 

Why doés Brown enter the house? Is it not 
pleasanter to be in the open air this glorious au- 
tumn day? Perhaps he requires a glass of sher- 
ry after Jenks’s brutal assault. He takes one, 
at all events; but we rather imagine it is to kill 
time, as his eyes wander round the apartment 
over the rim of the glass as he pours the amber 
liquid into the cavern between his jaws. He pur- 
sues his investigations. It is evident this is the 
style of house he would inhabit were he a house- 
hold man. 
studying that book which of all others is now 
most closely looked into, to wit, the photographic 
album, sat Minnie Stedchaff. She looked so pret- 
ty with her little white hat and blue feather, and 
blue muslin. . 

“ Hillo!” said Brown. 

She got such a fright, and looked up so startled 
and so pleadingly at the commander, that for want 
of any better idea he repeated, “ Hillo !” 

“]—I—thought you were playing croquet, Cap- 
tain Brown.” 

“So I was, Miss Stedchaff; but it is so hot, 
and—and I don’t care for it.” 








In an inner apartment, all alone; | 








He said nothing of his boots pinching him. 
Perhaps at the moment he forgot the fact. 

“You find Mrs. Blewmyth a pleasant compan- 
ion ?” 

“T can’t say Ido. She is the sort of.woman 
one meets with-in all the ports of the world.” 

Silence. 

“Whose photo are you looking at, Miss Sted- 
chaff ?” asked the captain, extending his hand as 
he spoke. 

“T sha’n’t give you the book,” said Minnie. 

“Why?” 


. 
“ Because—” 
“ Because of what ?” 
“Because you would see whose photo I was 


looking at.” 

“T must see,” cries the captain. 

A playful struggle ensues.’ He is strong, she 
is very weak; the book comes into his manly 
grasp. To the last her little forefinger marks 
the page; he displaces the forefinger, inserts his 
own, and, lo! he gazes at a tall man in full naval 
uniform, such a face as meets his eye of a morn- 
ing when he appeals to the glass to guide his hand 
as it sweeps the shining razor across his well- 
turned chin. Brown! it is thy image that this 
lovely girl has been gazing upon in the secret 
silence of this remote and unfrequented chamber 
(not so unfrequented either, as it is exactly op- 
posite the hall door), 

Tanner appears at this juncture, and, in his 
jocose way, hopes they are getting on to their 
mutual satisfaction. Brown seizes upon the op- 
portunity for effecting his escape. Why? How 
inexplicable are the ways of men, especially un- 
married naval officers ! 


The sun was setting in a sheen of glory as a 
solitary traveler might be descried proceeding 
along the road that leads from the Tanner abode 
to the town of Dumbley. This traveler appeared, 
to judge from the slowness and uncertainty of 
his gait, to be exceedingly weary, if not foot-sore. 
The wayfarer is Captain Brown. He is fill at ease, 
mentally and bodily. Bodily, his boots are too 
tight; mentally, he has gone too far in his flirta- 
tion with Miss Stedchaff, and: he is considering 
how he had best retrace his footsteps. He likes 
her, and perhaps if he had a couple of thousand 
a year and ten years more of single life over his 
head, nothing would suit him better. But clouds 
are gathering jin the horizon. Mr. Tanner has 
announced a vulture from afar off, an avenging 
vulture, in the shape of a military uncle, winging 
its flight from distant lands to perch on the roof- 
tree of the rectory. “Why did I dine there so 
often ? why not have gone in for chops at Beaux 
Row? This girl is dying for me, but I can not 
sacrifice myself and my comforts.” 


‘ perhaps recognize him—hesitates a little as he 


Here the poor fellow writhed mentally and 
bodily, for with the idea of loss of comfort came 
a sharp stone against his red-hot corn, and an- 
guish unutterable ensued. He reached his lodg- 
ings after a weary pilgrimage, and found a letter 
awaiting him in the well-known writing of the 
rector. 

“ Monday evening. 

“ Drar Caprartn Brown,—My brother arrived by the 
eight-o’clock train this evening. I would be glad to 
see you here to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock if 
consistent with your convenience. 

“ Very truly yours, Franois Steponarr.” 


”» 


“Oh, heavens!” cried Brown, as he sank into 
the camp-chair, his head coming into violent con- 
tact with the ornamental brass-work at the back 
of it. “Oh, heavens!” cried Brown, rubbing his 
head and gazing fixedly at the letter. “I am to 
be pulled up. This old buffer will ask me my 
intentions before the two fire-eaters. Lord, Lord! 
how silly I have been to go so far! I will say I 
can’t afford to marry—that I never intended to | 
marry. How can I marry without money?” The 
gallant captain groaned. Luckily upon his left 
lay a small case, to which he dextrously applied 
a key; and such is the force of habit, that al- 
though overwhelmed with the “ situation,” he was 
still possessed of sufficient presence of mind to 
mix a stiff glass of brandy and water. 

Late into the night did this gallant son of Nep- 
tune sit pondering over his future. Should he 
fly? Should he resign his appointment and go 
afloat? The church clock has tolled the hour 
of three; the ‘market clock has taken issue and 
struck four. The village cock has crowed himself 
hoarse, and Captain Brown has resolved upon a 





line of action. What is it? Time will develop. 

At about three minutes to eleven of the clock | 
on the morning subsequent to the “ croquet tea,” 
a dapper gentleman is seen wending his way in | 
the direction of the rectory. He is well shaven, | 
well brushed, well booted, well gloved, and, from | 
the astonishing brilliancy of his hat, the thought- | 
ful and knowing mind will debate whether this | 
lustre has been produced by the application of a | 
hot iron or by that of a heated silk handkerchief. | 

Captain Brown—for the intelligent reader will 








| 


raises the latch of the reetory gate. This is not 
to be wondered at, for they say Quintus Cuftius | 
drew rein ere he took that now famous leap into | 
the dark. | 
He knocks somewhat feebly ; but weak as the | 
sound happens to be, it produces an almost in- | 
stantaneous opening of the door. He addresses | 
a cheerful “ good-morning” to the abigail, to which | 
the latter vouchsafes a funereal courtesy, a shake 
of her body, somewhat like that of the plumes on 
a cheap hearse as it jolts over a rut in the street. 
He asks no questions, for he sees that every thing 
is prepared for-him: As he enters the hall the } 


study door. opens, and the rector emerges. “ Ah, 
punctual man! punctual man!” says the rector, 
with a nervous blandness. Brown smiles—such 
a smile! “Will you step this way, captain?” 
says the rector. Brown complies, much as the 
criminal does when politely invited to the pinion- 
ing-room, The rector bows Brown in, follows 
him; the door closes,and— . 

What transpired at that interview will never be 
made known until Brown writes his autobiogra- 
phy. There are some subjects too sacred even to 
be commented on; and when a single gentleman 
is invited into the sanctum of some sweet little 
girl’s papa, after he has been paying the sweet 
little innocent a deal of marked attention during 
the season, why, an inference may be safely de- - 
duced: that the arrangements are based on mu- 
tual good-will, and that matrimony is the inevita- 
ble result. 

Such was the result in this case. 

Minnie is now Mrs. Brown. They dine every 
Sunday at the rectory, and Brown is not half the 
selfish beast he used to be. ’ 





THE BLUE FEATHER. 


Au, Clara darling, when I see 
A hat with plume of blue, 

How fair a phantom comes to me, 
How sweet a picture—you ! 

There smile your laughing girlish eyes 
As first they thrilled me through 

That happy hour I learned to prize 
A hat with plume of blue. 


Of golden moments life has some, * 
As you and I, sweet, know ; 

Such diamond instants to us come 
That heaven may laugh below. 

And, Clara, one of such was mine 
When first that smile I knew— 

That smile to me that made divine 
A hat with plume of blue. 


The gifts of Time are only shown 
When they to us are given; 

The gifts to come, the gifts unknown, 
May be of grief or heaven; 

They may be laughs, they may be tears: 
The last be not for you— 

For you, the thought of whom endears 
Each hat with plume of blue. 


What is our own? the happy. past; 
That, chance whatever may, 

Come loss or care—that still will last, 
Whate’er change fleet away ; 

Oh, marvel rare! and must Time take 
The charms this fond heart knew 
When dear became, for your dear sake, 

A hat with plume of blue! 
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STREET COSTUME, FRONT AND 
BACK. 


HIS handsome costume is made of navy blue 
faille and Russian gray camel’s-hair, striped 


- with light yellow and blue, and trimmed with 


fringe of these two colors to match. The faille 
skirt is trimmed with two bias flounces of striped 
camel’s-hair, bound with yellow, and edged with 
a narrow pleating of faille; the upper flounce is 
surmounted by a puffing and pleated heading. 
The polonaise of striped camel’s-hair is trimmed 
with rich fringe, and buttoned behind, on the side. 
The front of the polonaise is trimmed with a 
point of faille, bound with yellow, and forming a 
buttoned revers. The polonaise is draped in front, 
a little on the bias, and simulates a double ta- 
blier, terminating on the left side, under an un- 
clasped buckle, so as to leave a little of the skirt 
uncovered, The second skirt is slightly draped 
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STREET COSTUME, 


behind, and falls gracefully in a rounded sash 
end. <A square piece of faille, trimmed with 
three bows, and set on the back just above the 
draping, completes the polonaise. 

The waist of the polonaise is cut square in 
front, and trimmed with a pleating and gamp of 
faille. Faille sleeves, with striped cuffs, slashed 
on the top in the form of a chevron, and finished 
with a double row of buttons. 





ORATORICAL ODDITIES. 


ICK- TURNER, the first man to dub himself 

a teetotaler, invoked his followers to action 
with, “ Comrades, let us be up and doing! Let 
us take our oars on our shoulders and plow the 
deep, till the good ship Temperance sails gayly 
over the land!” A worthy preacher besought 
his beloved brethren to remember they were sail- 
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ing down the stream of time, and must inevitably 
land in the ocean of eternity. ‘It seems,” said 
a politician, “that some solid ground should be 
laid in these known and familiar questions be- 
fore we put to sea.” 

In speaking, as in racing, a good start is de- 
sirable. A capital one was once effected by a 
newly elected French Deputy. Stepping into the 
tribune with the air of a man charged with a 
momentous mission, he commenced: “It is nec- 
essary that I should speak to my country—” 
Startled into silence by such a solemn exordium, 
the Assembly waited anxiously, while the orator 
paused for a moment ere he proceeded: “ It is 
cheese!” Of course he got no farther, and what 
he wanted to say about cheese remains a mys- 
tery. Almost as much merriment was created in 
the House of Commons by an Irish member ob- 





serving, “If the honorable gentleman chooses to | 








| challenge me, we can retire—” 


But as soon as 
the hubbub created had subsided, he put himself 
right by saying, “I mean that if the honorable 
gentleman challenges my accuracy, we can retire 
—to the library, and I will show him that he is 
wrong.” Just as awkward in expressing what 
was in his mind was the modern builder who 
avowed himself better fitted for the scaffold than 
for public speaking ; and the north-country may- 
or, who promised always to discharge his duties 
with partiality and impartiality—a fact, perhaps, 


| within the capacity of the speaker at a temper- 
| ance conference who described himself as a tee- 


| totaler and a non-teetotaler, an o¢casional drink- 


necessary that I should speak to my country—of | 


er and a habitual abstainer. 

An advocate, anxious to prove killing no mur- 
der, argued: “It is idle to say these men came 
together for the purpose of destroying life, when 
only one life was lost.” If this was not a bull, 
it was akin to one, like somebody’s announce- 
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ment of his intention of carrying over the At- 
lantic “ the fiery cross, streaming with good-will 
from the Old World to the New.” More comical 
still was the slip of the gentleman who averred 
that he could not keep silence without saying a 
few words, and that of the M.P. who boldly chal- 
lenged the government to name a single attempt 
at shooting in Ireland that was not carried out 
for want of a gun. Irishmen certainly have a 
special faculty for confusing things. When an 
English member quoted an Irish newspaper’s 
complaint that persons, whom every human be- 
ing believed to be guilty of the foulest murders, 
walked out of the dock free, an indignant de- 
fender of Erim declared the writer must have re- 
ferred to the English County of Devonshire, 
where a grand jury found a man guilty, and in- 
sisted upon his being sentenced without further 
bother. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said an Irish 
manager to his audience of three, “as there is 
nobody here I'll dismiss you all; the perform- 
ance.of this night will not be performed, but will 
be repeated to-morrow evening.” Possibly this 
is an invention, but it is not two years since Mr. 
Speaker heard himself addressed thus: “ Sir, see- 
ing the effects of sorrow, upon my life I thought 
it was to-morrow. Really, Sir, I don’t know 
whether it is to-morrow or yesterday, but I want 
to know at what time the House will meet?” 
Apropos of a proposition to close Irish public- 
houses altogether on Sunday, the same gentleman 
exclaimed, “ Let the heavens fall, but let not an 
atom of injustice be done to Ireland. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aw Oxp Svssorimer.—Black attracts the sun’s rays 
more than white. 

Mrs. C. J, L.—Little boys of three years wear sashes 
of wool or of silk goods, either plain, barred, or striped. 
‘They are worn with their long blouses, and with kilt 
suits of white or of gray linen. Their hose are short, 
and either solid-colored or striped. Dark blue, brown, 
and cardinal red are fashionable colors for their sashes 
and hose. 

M. C.—The stylish box-pleating is made very full, 
and is only stitched on once, about an inch or a trifle 
more below the edge, and is left to hang loose. It 
may be either bias or straight. The edges are finished 
with a hem turned over on the right side and blind- 
stitched. 

Mrs. L.—Girls of ten years wear pleated waists, 
basques, and polonaises buttoned behind. The long 
round over-skirt is simple and prettiest for them, and 
is, moreover, most easily altered should it ever go out 
of fashion. There is nothing so pretty as wash goods 
for young girls in the sumfner, such as Victoria lawn, 
cambric, linen lawn, batiste, and gingham. They can 
be made sufficiently dressy for all occasions, and are 
far more girlish-looking than the summer silks and 
grenadines that many mothers choose for them. 

Mas. Joun.—Get écru batiste or the open guipure 
lace for an over dress that will answer over blue, 
brown, and black silks, White organdy will also an- 
ewer as well, but is more suitable for evening and 
dressy wear. 

Awyna F,—Little boys’ linen and cambric suits may 
be a single garment with plain long front, while the 
back is cut off below the waist, and kilt-pleating is 
added to fill out the length. Or they may have a sep- 
arate kilt skirt and jacket, or a shirt waist with a little 
kilt or gored skirt buttoned on at the belt. 

Mars. E. L, H.—Your samples did not reach us. Po- 
lonaises buttoned behind are made of muslin, organdy, 
and, indeed, of all kinds of fabrics. : 

Many C,—As you have no shutters, you should have 
the green linen or else green silk shades that are now 
#0 much used. Dispense with the lambrequins for 
fummer, unless you have dotted muslin curtains with 
short lambrequins of the muslin over silk. 

Mas. M. B.—Walking skirts arejabout three yards 
and a fourth around the bottom. 

Otp Frrexp.—You can get brown Mexicaine grena- 
dine exactly the color of your silk, and cover it all 
over. Put one or two box-pleated flounces of the 
grenadine across the bottom, and have the over-skirt 
made directly on the silk. Then have the grenadine 
basque with silk lining. 

Constant Rraper.—You can not take your gentle- 
man friend to the wedding unless you first ask of your 
hostess an invitation for him. If the cards request a 
reply, by having “ R. 8. V. P.” on them, you should an- 
Swer at once; indeed, it is always well to write an ac- 
ceptance. 

Mas. R. V. P.—Your druggist will probably procure 
you a lead comb.—We are not at liberty to give you 
the address you want.—The initials D. V. stand for 
“Deo volente,” or “God willing.”—Questions about 
MS. are not answered in this column. 

Nexwim.—Your shades of brown will go prettily to- 
gether. To wear over your black velvet skirt, get a 
pale blue brocaded silk polonaise buttoned behind; 
that is, if you are a blonde. If you are a brunette, 
have one of cream-color. 

Novior.—Mauve or else lavender lawn should be be- 
coming to you. Trim it with Valenciennes edging on 
. knife-pleated ruffies. 

8. C. B.—Blue carpets will look well in the rooms 
you describe. Striped or spotted Swiss muslin cur- 
tains will be prettier for this season than any colored 
ones you can have, and you can make them yourself 
at small expense. If you would prefer white holland 
shades, you could have half curtains of dotted muslin, 
made of two widths gathered on a string, and covering 
only the lower sash, to which they are tacked, moving 
up and down with it. 

Lavra 8.—We refer all inquirers about cosmetics 
and treatment of the skin, hair, etc., to the book call- 
ed Ugly Girl Papers, which is sent from this office on 
receipt of $1. 

Esreiir.—Read reply just given “ Laura S.” We are 
are not willing to commend any depilatories. 

M. R. C.—Low shoes are worn almost any where 
during the summer. They are frequently seen on 
city streets, and are universally worn in the country. 
Striped stockings are still worn, but not as generally 
as last year. Plain Balbriggans and solid-colored 
thread or silk stockings are used instead. There are 
preparations that restore the freshness of kid boots 
without polishing them brightly, and these are pre- 
ferred to the coarser “‘ polishes” that crack and spoil 
the kid, besides giving it too much gloss. 

E. D. V.—Read answer just given “ Laura 8.” Am- 
monia very much diluted in water will cleanse your 
black silk and alpaca dresses. Apply it with a sponge. 
It seems more cleanly than the beer you have been 
using, and gives sufficient stiffness. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to “ Alphabetical,” in your last issue, 
for a remedy for consumption in its first stages, 
I can recommend Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical 
Discovery,” if taken according to directions; for 
it has been thoroughly tried in my family, and 
the results were glorious. ‘“ Alphabetical” must 
not expect one bottle to do the work-—my wife 
took three bottles before she could discover any 
change, but after the third bottle every dose 
seemed to.strengthen the lungs, and now she is 
well and hearty. If “ Alphabetical” will write 
to me I will get witnesses to the above. 

Henry H. M. Parton, 
Lawrence, Marion County, Ind. 
—Cincinnati Times, Feb. 4, 1875. 











For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A FACT FOR THESE TIMES. 

Tue difference between the most improved 
styles of the ordinary sewing-machine and the 
“ New Automatic” of the Willcox & Gibbs S. M. 
Co., is simply marvelous, and puts the latter far 
ahead of every thing hitherto invented in sewing- 
machines. On view at the Centennial Machinery 
Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No, 658 Broadway, 
New York.—{ Com.] 





To Hovusrxerrers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is invited to the y oamped uality of Burnett's 
Fravormxe Extracts. T ey are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and —— of the pues from 


which they are prepared, and are less expensive.-[Com.) 
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Sold by Druggists. 36 Soker st, New Yo 
A GOOD THING APPRECIATED. 
In March last Miss Kootz first introduced to the 
ladies of America Prof. Habruns’ receipt for Cosmetic. 
Benes March 192 orders were filled. 
April 461 “ “ “ 
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ite, and all oy EJ —< 


He bi and oa 
Prices $1 and 





o July 1547 “ “ “ 

I have received hundreds of letters extravagant in 
its praise and not one disliking it. It is Nature’s re- 
storer of the skin, besides being the best beautifier 
known, taking the place of all powders or lotions. 
The recipe is printed in English. Any Druggist can 
prepare it for 85 cents. 

It is perfectly harmless. Any lady may obtain this 
valuable receipt by sending $1 to Miss J. M. Kooxz, 
P. O. Box 4130, New York City. Every lady should 
have it. 


Comforts for Warm Weather. 
Lawn Settees, 


with Foipine Tents. 
ENGLISH AND MEXICAN 


HAMMOCKS, 
Camp Chairs, Camp Kettles, &c.,&c. 
Send for I!Justrated Price-List. 


G. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ "Agen 
110 Chambers St., New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of ev tion executed with promptness, taste, 
and Mee ro Circular, with full a 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntrnepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing, | o 


Druggists sell them. A book givin, ng full and — 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the 
prietors, Weits, Riosarpson, & Co., Burlington, ” 


The “Gem” Rotary Plating Machine, 


Perfect work; 1000 yards Is not a toy, but a 
machine. Price $50. ‘end for yy RA. and samples. 
©. G. STEVENS & CO., 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Th For Han; Pictures or Decorating, at 25 


cents per y: Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
soseot pera Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars les Of a 
for 10c. & GRO., 


. ¥., ow 182 Ledeats 8t., Baltimore’ Ma. 
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“TIN VISIBLE FRONTS in new and 
origina] designs, mh bo stylish and Te ut 
the looks o: jes instantly, $2 00 per 
inch on real patent hair lace and naturally 
curly hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
ge foam & at wholesale prices. 
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rg the most modern styles, 
made of all Jong 








hair and woven in one 

| piece, $5 00 and upward. 
| Our new stemless Grecian Braid 
can be arranged in a few minutes into the 
most stylish Coiffures, made of the finest 
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|L. SHAW’S UNRIVALED 
14thst. | BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
the Desde tor toe mansions 
N or ic Beau ‘or the complexion. 
ear oT 18 DELI IGHTFULLY COO LING, im. 
a brill . gamers 9 


the most hear hysicians, analyzed 
Avenue, ley = best Ppemiets fh this country and 


roved to be not only harmless but very 

NEW | beneficial to the skin, Applied at the store 
if desired. $1 00 per box. 

YORK. | All cuperhaions tan hair on lips, cheek, k, chin, 





arms, &c., removed without pain, and 
fectively, ‘or no charge. 


F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach 
hair Of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce ph 50. J.B. Fonranr’s wonderful prep- 
aration, MAT a a -_s a to remove all 


wrinkles my the face, $2 = rats 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

L. Saaw's Persian Kheuna will Wo 
hair to its natural color without the use of Lea 
Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a 

et bgeree to black, $1 00 Fad box. 
l assortment of modern beautifying 
cosmi: ECS on hand. 

Our new illustrated price-list now ready. STORE 
will be kept yap ores Saturday until 10 M. 

Ngee gh a all parts of the commer when 1) 
free of Takes: or, C. O. D., with privilege 
ran be In 


NERVOUSNESS. 


Do not spend your money for 
Patent Medicines, the ingredi- 
ents of which you know noth- 
ing. Hundreds have been cured 
with Dr. Ricords’ Prescription 
and treatment. It is very sim- 
ple; is printed in English; any 
druggist can prepare it. The 
prescription, with full and ex- 
;| plicit directions, may be had 
for $1, by addressing Mrs. 
L. M. Jones, P.O. Box -4550, 
New York City. Cure yourself, 
and know what does it, so you 
can cure your afflicted friend. 
Every family should have it. 
Send stamp for circular. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Heattn, Comrort, and Srytx 
is acknowledged Tue Best ARtioue 

of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading j 
retailers. are of 
ae or 
AOTURED SOLELY BY 
Fora 1 HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


6 tes washing blue Reg the laundry, 
up in 1% cans 5 a this blue will last an o: ~ 
ogee family 2 years. Bb, ri 25. Saving the 

ice of boxes, ort labor, besides being the 
Rory best blue made. Sent ous Oe any address on re- 


ceipt of price. & CO. 
ey 8t., N. ¥. 
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SHOPPING 





Of every description for =o romptl a by 
Mrs, LETITIA’ C. BAK BAK R, ao W M4 ext 28d St., New 
York. Send stamp for renee with 5 oi - Peo &e. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
pone sngrremne by those not accustomed to making their 

“mg rments, Every pattern we issue will be cut b 
oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the he: 
a his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
that have ever appeared in this country. 
Jddress JAMES MoCAL 


543 Broadway, New York. 
Bazar 


N. B.—Patterns which are neve in Harper's 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. - 


WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 








Has — wonderf pom toon A Its use makesthe skin 
heal white, 4 ye wrinkles,and is 
the best of 1 Toilet Soaps. Sold by druggists generally. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts, postpaid.” L, JONES & CO? Nassau, N.Y, 


25 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST 


THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book II, Personal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 

1870-1874. By Witt1am Exxior Grirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


IL 
AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby, Bor 
Her Sake,” “ Poor weer ”  Second-Consin 
Sarah," “True to Herself,” ‘ Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IL 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. B 
Witt Carueron, Author of “ Farm Ballads” an 
c- Legends.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


IV, 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Jonx 
+ SauNDERS, ‘Author of ** Abe) Drake’s Wife,” ** Bound 
to the Wheel,” “* Hirell,” ‘‘Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 


HAY-FEVER. A tinted Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Lr semerngae including Accounts of Seen 
Hundred Casea. BY Groner M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Eating and 
ae hed eer pesca: and Narcotics,” &c. &c. i2mo, 
oth, 


VI. 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Birackmors, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell, 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

Vil, 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
agg shag the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 

Groner H. Herpworru. Illustrated. 12mo, 
é oth, $1 75. 


ROSE TURQUAND. _" mae By Exuice Hor- 
kins. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


1x. 

ORTON’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By JAMES Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, ’ Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; eating Sone « the Acad- 
emy of Nagural Sciences, Ph ~~ oy and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
= ‘Comparative Z Zool Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of Second 
soqreer Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca, With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


x. 
HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Crom. by 
Author of “Old Myddelton's Money,” “ Victor 


Vanquished,” “The Squire's Legacy,” &c. Sra, 
Paper, 75 cents. x. 

COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General Hi of from the Earliest Period 


Greece, 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent a a to the Present Time. 
A Groner W. Cox,M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


xi. 

MERIVALE'S oe ne OF ROME. 
A General mpey Fy Rome, from the Foundation 
gad wad ‘all of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. . Cuartes Merrvax, D.D., oy of _s 
ph loth, $2 00, Uniform with th 


Il. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the t: being a 
Hype’ France Be 


umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 
Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
be hom 11.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
reece. 
Vor. IIL —Switzerland Tyrol, Denmerk, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


IV. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
MD {LD of Europe. By Joun Wri11aM Draper, 

D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Le pone 8 “Civil Policy of yy 
* History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DANIEL DERONDA. By Groner rama rag gh 4 
“Middlemarch,” “ ee “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. 1. Now 
— XVI 


GLADSTONE'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
- chronism: an mosey into the Time and Place 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Girapsron 
M. P., Author of ‘Juventus Mundi,” ‘Rome an 
the Newest Fashions in ea sy ie. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 
XVIl. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By ONY 
Trouuorg, Author of “The Warden,” “Barchester 
Towers,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” “ The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “Phineas Finn, ”" “Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her ?” &. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VIII. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. James Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College ; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the L; yt of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “ Andes and the Amazon, % 
&c. With 350 Seeeadben, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 

xix. 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 





2 Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 

ta Hanrre’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
wen Frankiin Square, N. Y. 
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TWO REMARKABLE CORES. 


N. Y., papers publish the curea of 


OISES in the HEA AT. by the 
use of Dr, von MOSCHZISKE 1kS—his 
EA C and CAT, . 

are most valuable, and a suBE CURE 


8t., Prices, 
$150; Catarrh Remedy, $1 25; Eye Wash, $1 00. 


MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. 


The Dutch Republic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By Joun Loruror Morty, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50; Sheep, $12 00; 
Half Calf, Extra, $17 25. 


The United Netherlands. 


History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce. With a full View of the Eng- 
lish-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By Jouy Loturop Morttey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, 
$16 00; Half Calf, Extra, $23 00. 


John of Barneveld. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advo- 
cate of Holland. With a View of the Pri- 
mary Causes and movements of ‘‘ The Thirty- 
Years’ War.” By Joun Loturop Mor ey, 
D.C.L. With Illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf,- 
$11 50. 














Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


e Harrerr & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 











* 5Ocrs 


ADE of Thin Goths te covered, —_- 
will not break nor of nk. et ott of = Paves t 


satisfaction in every ad 

dorsements ; light, po — ous, ea gota Mailed 

on recei a of ‘terms to the trade 
.W.8 ec cor ake Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 

Factory, ot Hudson St., New York. P. 0. Bo Box 2386, 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 








Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind, 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 
4 red teen oe eee! - 

Set. stamp. fi tine por a a : ae samples you. 


a Pag th ah dk eee er 


Macaulay’ Life and Letters. 


The Life and Letters of Lo Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Por- 
trait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 


uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $9 50. 


The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay’s Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard “since Plunket ;" or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, and kept them in fits of langhter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Zwaminer, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


9" Hanren & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Buack no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotonirio For 
Tur Hate.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. ¥. 

















Three Valuable and (nteresting Books, 


Just Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The Mikado’s Empire. 


The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. 


Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. 


By Witu1am 


Ex.ior Grirris, A.M., late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copiously 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


“ At last we have a book upon Japan and the Ja- 
panese of real and substantial value—valuable not 
only for what it contains, but also as indicating the 
abundance of material at the command of the future 
student and observer. The advantages possessed by 
Mr. Griffis are clearly and modestly set forth by him. 
Eight years ago several young men were sent by the 
authorities of Japan to pursue their studies in this 
country. Some of these were for two years under the 
instruction of the author, and he was, he says, sur- 
prised to find these earnest youths equal to American 
students in good breeding, courtesy, and mental acu- 
men, He was invited by the Japanese Prince of Ec- 
hizen to go out and organize a scientific school on the 





American principle. He reached Japan in December, 
1870, and remained there until July, 1874. ‘ During all 
my residence,’ he says, ‘ 1 enjoyed the society of cultiva- 
ted scholars, artists, priests, antiquaries, and students, 
I bore letters of introduction to the prominent men in 
the Japanese government, and thus were given to me 
opportunities for research and observation not often 
afforded to foreigners. I was witness of the marvelous 
developments, reforms,dangers, pageants, and changes 
of the epochal years, 1872, 1873, and 1874. My facilities 
for extended travel were limited only by my duties. 
Nothing Japanese was foreign to me, from palace to 
beggar’s hut. I may truly say that I have felt the 
pulse and heart of New Japan.’” 


II. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. 


By Witt Carueton, Author of “ Farm Ballads” and 


“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


In dedicating this little book to the Young Folks of 
America Mr, Carleton says: “I have written a cen- 
tennial book on purpose for you. It contains stories 
and pictures of some of the brave ‘ young folks’ of Rev- 
olutionary times. These I have tried to tell in plain 
words, but without descending to ‘ baby-talk,’ which is 
not a very good thing in a book, and which young peo- 


ple can get over very early, so as to speak like other 
folks, if they try.” The volume is illustrated with spir- 
ited engravings,and is handsomely printed and bound. 
It makes an elegant little gift-book for young readers, 
among whom it will doubtless attain a popularity equal 
to that which the author's “ Farm Ballads” and * Farm 
Legends” enjoy with readers of maturer age. 


Til, 


Starboard 


Starboard and Port: the ‘‘ Nettie” Along Shore. 
of Maine and Labrador. By Georce H. Herworrtn. 


The story of their adventures, their boyish amuse- 
ments on board and their camping experience on 
shore, is told as the returned voyagers might have 
told it to their friends, with a delightful disregard of 
ee and a set purpose to be undignifiedly 

N.Y. Eo gq Post. 

mo Hepworth’s narrative every where shows how 
good a sportsman has been lost in the admirable 
preacher, though the reader is tempted to believe that 
4 trip in his yacht would be an almost equally power- 
fal means of grace as a seat in his church.—J. Y. 
Tribune, 

Of his adventures by land and sea during this cruise 








and Port. 


A Summer’s Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


he gives us in this volume an account, in a style as 
breezy as the ocean over which he sailed. ** * Next to 
making such a cruise as is here described, with such a 
cheery companion as Mr. Hepworth, is the pleasure 
of reading an account of it written in so agreeable a 
style,and we are much obliged to the author for 
sharing with us his pleasing experience.—. Y. Even- 
ing Mail. 

It is the freshest, raciest, most enjoyable and joy- 
imparting book of summer sailing, trout and salmon 
fishing, and fine scenery experiences that we have 
encountered for a year or more.—Hartford Daily 
Times, 





( Hither of the above volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 













You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
IMPUR E well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAT -_ to any Subscriber in the United States or 

on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Macazuve, Harrer’s W eexty, and Hanern’s 

Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree, 

The Volumes of the Magazixz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may Ds we gage with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order of Hanreer & Broruens is prefer- 

s e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres ror Apvertisine in Harrgr’s WEEKLY AND 
Pe ars 's Bazar. 
aide Page, ‘eekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
.-* Page, ge. $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
y hha 9 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
ad % per tog artes insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GTUTTERING.—U. 8. Stammering Institute (Dr. 
White), 417 Fourth Ave., N. Y. it references. 
No pay until perfectly cured. Send for Circular. 


UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elizir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Droge 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Il 


W4ntep—lay y Agents, to make $4 00 to $8 00 
soy, 8 selling the Spinal Corset. Address 
SPINAL CORSET ‘O., 27 Bond St., New York. 


EW YORK NOVELTIES.—Send 10 cents 
for Catalogue and Price-List to Mes. SALLY L 
BATTEY, Post-office Box 1200, New York. 




















$12 a day at home. ts wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 


r name fine 
ante Sent for for 25c. “We Te have 100 pf 
9 es sent for 
am aw * Ms r & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


ORWICH University Scientific and Mili 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


9 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., » post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 








School, 








No library, however modest, should be without 
this work of reference.—N. Y. World. 


HAYDN’S 


DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, re- 
lating to all Ages and Nations, For Univers- 
al.Reference. Edited by Bensamrn Vincent, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; and 
Revised for the Use of American Readers. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00; os $6 00. 





There is nothing omitted t that can fairly be looked 
for in such a work ; and the reader would very much 
mistake its character were he to infer, as he might 
from its title, that it is nothing but a dictionary of 
dates ; for, while it is euch a dictionary, it is something 
more, ‘and a close student of it might pass himself off 
for a well-read man, were his memory good, and were 
he willing to practice deceit. It is well nigh an ex- 
haustive work in respect to its immediate purpose.— 
Boston Traveller. 

One of the books that must be had. Not merely a 
convenient book, but one to have at your elbow con- 
stantly. A vast time-saver, crowding into a single 
volume the tens of thousands of dates which one is 
liable to require, and which, without such a book as 
this, one must hunt through hundreds of books, at 
great cost of time and patience, often to end by not 
finding them. Almost every event of any prominence 
is here dated ; indeed, it is much as if Haydn and his 
successors had kept the world’s diary, and, by a happy 
chance, in our time had selected the important occur- 
tences and arranged them in alphabetical order, for 


our special benefit.— Correspondence of the Cinci 
Chronicle, ¢ _— 





Pusuisuep sy HARPER & t & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
(GF Hanrex & Brorens will send the above work by 





mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


NO LADY 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fier known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
3 cents for circular, to MISS J, M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York TI 


How to Make Lace!! 


Mavame GURNEY (of Harrison's Young - Ftd 
Journal), 711 a N. Y., supplies full'and com- 
ors instructions for making Hi Honiton and Point 

with —s of Material for making the same, 
and Price-Lis it, for 25 cents. Also the materials at the 
followi —- rices, as 1, ees from Lf § 
PO UR per yard: all w 
_ same in Black ~ od Voataean tr from 138c. ; ie 
rom ‘urls from 8c. 
THREAD. Trl 





Alle caieie! for Goods must be accompanied jas 
Order, and made payable to Mux. Gurney, N 
Box $527, when the Goods will be sent carriage free. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapxp To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

fol. VILL 
YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years = Leledieaneds No. 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion ees. oot 
and English Riding Skirt) 
LADY'S GABRIEL PER 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............0.++. * 41 
Vol. VIII. 











Ski 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
ary Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


WUE <dGokcesdoccctnadunc dhidantanwesuee *..— 
HENRI 1 TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.................+++ oda 
ae with Shirred Tabiier and Walking ow 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
on Yoke Slip, and seowe (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) ............... “ 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
gl ne and Walking Skirt....... *.@ 
LOOSE B. UE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
ane - baby a= Orr “ 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Seecmaee & Clinging Walking Skirt ~-& 
CUIRASS ene E, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walkin kirt. bn onmahdesdenens 6qeeeeec ee * 43 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.............. “ 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. * 43 


LONG CLOAK, Apren. with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walkin Pb etascntccoecatenians “ 45 
DOUBLE -BR D CUTRASS BASQUE, 
with fan ron eCollan Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clin Walleing: GIG, oo cce dees dnsccsees “ 46 
ARMO "BASQU E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt. . ° 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
o 


Skir 
PRID CESSE i osnes+ ahoucstiase tabevneih e 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old) = 


50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER * 52 


Vol, 1X. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, ake Chemise, 
~~ cased Drawers (for girl from 6 to 15 

‘ 


rt 
BLOUSE wee gad ke Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Ski , 
CAMBRIC POLONAiSE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walkin kirt Netamiingdwieds “3 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
ON A err rrr re e 6 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt -. 3 


SUIT 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Wa eK ar ee “ 23 
ANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
Prana Be. 56 disdes son ccddntaneuntietns « “ 2% 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Le ar Lp Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocke Walking Skirt)........... ~~ 9 
PLEATE MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 
SR IE wa bntcl vc ccceccccccennnseas “« 33 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





D®7,FeEx GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag. 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


ans i hang: - and gel goods to 

No peddling. $804 
month, — "and traveling “ome 

paid. Monitor Mancracturine Co., Cincinnat Ohio. 


$5 to $20 oe 








Send for Chromo Catalogue, 





$102 $253": 


UFFoRp's Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Mamma. “ Why, Georgie !” 


SMALL Party (who has long had his suspicions). 


this jam?” 


FACETLE. 
An amusing story is told of a lady who pressed a 
friend to visit her in the country. On his arrival at 
—— he was at once shown to his room, the dressing 
bell, as he was informed, having already rung. On en- 
tering the room in which the company assembled be- 
fore Sinner he found himself alone with a little girl, 
elegantly dre , who, as the event 
ie spoke to her in language which he 
supposed to be suited to her year, and 
for a time they got on “aes well together, 
when she presently bethought herself 
that she would like to know the name of 
her new friend, He at once complied 
with ber request, and told her his name ; 
to which she instantly replied, with the 
utmost naiveté, ‘Ob, then you are the 
man that mamma says has sung himself 
into society!” Pleasant announcement 
in the first moments of an arrival at a 
strange house, especially when it sudden- 
y flashed across our friend’s mind that 
it had been a epecial proviso in the invi- 
tation that he should bring all his music 
with him! ° 


- TRANSPORT. 

Conate (reproachfully). “And I’m 
afraid you've taken more beer to-night 
than is good for you, Giles.” 

Inepaiaten Rustic. “Sure-ly, Sir, I 
dare say I could ’a carried it hom’ easier 
in a jar.” , 

THE BEBE BONNET. 

Fasmonante Customer. “But it 
makes me look so innocent !” 

FasmonanLe Muuoves. “Oh no, in- 
deed, madam! Any thing but that.” 

FasutonasLe Customer. “Are you 
sure, now 7” 

FasuronasLe Mriioven. “ Quite sure, 
madam.” 

Fasnronante Customer. “ Then you 
may send it me.” 


proved, was amy up to the occasion. -— — 
al | 
| 
i 


———@——— — 

When you bury animosity, never mind 
putting up a tombstone. 

——— a 

One English paver ht is seid to have 
written to another as follows : 

“Dean Box,—You really must show 
more caution in constructing your plots, 
or the governor will be sure to discover 





“Don’t you fink, mamma, somebody’s been a-eatin’ 


A nove Kup or Apyertisine.—An exchange asks: 
“Tf there’s a place for every thing, where is the place 
t has been said that the place is on the 

fire. And we don’t think a better location can be dis- 
| covered, though you think a boil is best on another 
better location for a first-class quiet 
inal —— Bak- 


for a boil 2” 


| fellow. Stop! 
ladies’ restaurant than that of the Ori 
ery, —— Street, could not be discovered. 


NZ 
Yj 


(3 





/ 
| I should think—aw. Do they occur often?” 
| 


| “J am indeed very much afraid of lightning,” mur- | 


| mured a pretty girl during a storm. 
‘And well you may be,” sighed her despairing lover, 
| “for your heart is made of steel.” 


——————._>———_ 
Seventy-six-button gloves are now the fashion ; they 
are fastened together behind the small of the back, 
| and it takes two to put them on. 














asg5 sSESSNSSSS 


STARTING A CONVERSATION, 


DistinGutsHeD Foreicner (after a lapse). ‘‘ These Centennials—aw—are vewy encouwaging to the wepublic, 


During the war, an officer in the Army of the Po. 
tomac was surprised, on receiving a draft of men to 
fill up the gaps in the ranks, to find that one of the 
names on the list was Fitz-Herbert de Percy. Still 
greater was his astonishment at the discovery that the 
owner of this aristocratic name was an Irishman, a 
man in whose features Nast would have delighted, and 
whose broad accent, as Brougham would phrase it, 

could only have n made with a broad- 


denied i axe. The possession of this clearly im- 


| possible title exercised a dreadful fasci- 
nation on all the officers of the regiment, 
and numberless were the attempts made 
to discover what the wearer's real name 
was, and why he had adopted such an 
alias. All were baffled. Drunk or sober, 
to orders or entreaties, artfull pumped 
or abrupt! questioned, he made but one 
reply : x e naam is Fitz-Horboort de 
rre 


At last his term of office expired, and 
he received his discharge. ‘And now, 
De Percy,” said his commanding officer, 
“you are out of the army, and whateyer 
your real name may be or your reasons 
‘or abandoning it can make no differ- 
ence in your relations with me. What 
was it? Come now.” 

“ Capting,” answered the man, “I will 
not desave yez. Fitz-Horboort de Porr- 
cy was not me raal naam. That, Sor, I 
consaled for family raisons.” 

“T understand, | understand,” said the 
officer, eagerly; “‘and your true name 


“‘Me raal naam, Sor,” answered the 
ex-soldier—“‘ me raal naam is not Fitz- 
Horboort de Porrcy ; it is Fitz-Clarence 
de Montmorenshy.” 


——>——- 
Bavervy Practices—Dealing in wool. 
——»~—__ 


Upon the Rink the lady sat, 
Beside her lay her dainty hat, 
crumpled ; 
She looked the picture of distress, 
So dusty was her pretty dress, 
And rumpled. 


“T can’t get up,” in faltering tone 
She said, I thought that, perhaps, alone 
he would not. 
I picked her up. She was not hurt— 
"Twas but the tightness of her skirt; 
° She could not! 





—_—_—_—_—»——. 
Literary Mem.—It is not fair to say 





the 4 body of Geraldine in the cellar, 
and then your secret will 
consulted me about the strychnine. I 
certainly — are giving it to him 
in rather large doses. Emily put her mother in a 
mad-house. It will answer your rapes well to have 
the old girl. out of the way. I think your forgery is 
for too small a sum; make it three thousand. Leave 
the rest of your particularly nice family circle to me. 
I will finish them off, and send you back the ‘fatal 
dagger’ afterward by book post. Yours, etc.” 





Rome has one of the shrewdest and most reliable 
weather prophets in the world. Being asked whether 
he thought this would be a cold winter or not, he 
looked at the sun, dug up some roots of grass, exam- 
ined the husks of a dozen ears of corn, and then said, 
impressively, “I don’t know.” Events will undonbt- 

| edly prove that he was right. 
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HUMANITY. 
Farmer. “ You see, Sir, me and ~~ we kin keep the flies off with our hands, and we kin swar; but this 


poor dumb brute he can’t swar, and he ain't got ao 
whar is he? So I pertects him with fly-paper.” 


hands ’ceptin’ his tail; and when that gives out, why, 





he ont.” Tou Tue Litre Fevctow in THE PICTURE WAS HAVING A SPLENDID TIME, UNTIL HIS TALL FRIEND ARRIVED, WHEN, TO USE HIS OWN WORDS, HE 
““NOT ONLY BECAME DEMORALIZED, BUT COULD NOT HELP WONDERING WHAT THE WOMEN SAW IN THOSE OVERGROWN FELLOws, ANYWAY.” 


Preventive or Hyprornonia wx Doos.—Bojl three 
table-spoonfuls of salt and an ounce of carbolic powder 
in a pint of water ; squeeze in a lemon, and then let a 
piece of meat simmer in the mixture to give it an at- 
tractive taste. Take out the meat, and put the - of 
in a cool place. Then, while the remedy is cooling, 
lead the dog out behind the barn and shoot him be- 
tween the eyes with a Remington rifle. One pint of 
the liqnor will be found enough for one hundred dogs. 


that persons who are fond of oysters are 
“ Lovers of Shelley.” 


—_—_-+-—~—_——_ 

That Congregationalist’s little boy was 
badly to blame, when he went to an 
Episcopal Church for the first time to hear his uncle 
preach, for exclaiming, as the minister came out in his 
white robes, ‘ Papa, does Uncle Jogeph sleep here ?” 

elbaniciillipemiansiere 


“Isn't that a beautiful piece of music ?” said one 
of Mrs. Clogger’s female boarders, as she turned from 
the piano. 

“T like it very much,” replied Jones ; “‘ particularly 
those long rests that occur through it.” * 





























THE DELIGHTS OF A HAMMOCK. 
Mrs. SHAKEY, BEING PASSIONATELY FOND OF SECLUSION AND REPOSE, WOOES SOLITUDE IN THE GROVE. 

















